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REDONDO BEACH .# 


NEAREST SEASIDE RESORT TO LOS ANGELES 














18 Miles from Los Angeles 
on LOS ANGELES 
AND REDONDO RY. 
or SANTA FE 








GOLF, TENNIS, BATHING 

BOWLING 

Best FISHING on the Coast 
_ RATES REASONABLE 
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Hote, REDONDO —“ QUEEN OF THE PaciFic” 


Redondo Hotel Company, Redondo Beach, Cal. 


Or Call 24 S. SPRING ST., LOS ANGELES, CAL 
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Where Cool Breezes Blow 


CATALINA 
ISLAND 


LONG BEACH 


TERMINAL 
ISLAND 


BRIGHTON 
BEACH 


No better place on the Pacific 
Coast for a summer’s outing. 
Here you have Surf Bathing, 
Fishing, Yachting and Boat 
ing, Band Concerts, Good Hotels, Fine Camping Grounds, Play Grounds for the Chil 
dren, Purest Water for Domestic Purposes—in fact, everything to please. A short ride 


over the 
San Pedro, Los Angeles and Salt Lake R. R. 


takes you there. Commutation and excursion rates and detailed information cheerfully 
City Ticket Office, 237 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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THE SICKLE-BILLED THRUSH. 


BY LILLIAN HW. SHUEY 
Who is it calling early, 
A whistle, a refrain, 
The morning dawning darkly, 
The bushes wet with rain ? 
He saw the stars of morning 
Behind the mists grow pale, 
And then he whistled blithely 
To wake the slumbering vale. 


A big, brown bird is sitting 
There in the leafless brush ; 
We know him by his long, queer beak, 
The bonnie curve-billed thrush. 
He makes his fun so serious, 
So earnest, yet so gay ; 
The farmer and the school-boy 
He greets upon their way. 
It’s ‘‘stir it, stir it, stir it.” 
** Dorothy, kiss me soon ;” 
He’s mocking every songster 
He heard in sunny June- 
‘The California thrasher, 
The winsome mocking-bird 
I live a richer, gladder life, 
Since I his voice have heard. 


Copyright 190! by Land of Sunshine Pub. Oo. 
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The morning’s dewy hedges, 
The cloud-enveloped moon, 
The chaparral, the shadows, 
The thrasher’s startling tune ; 
A path all gray and gloomy, 
A fleeting April rain, 
A stealthy step to hear once more 
That rapturous refrain. 
Pleasant Hill, Cal. 


THE PANAMA CANAL. 


BY TRACY ROBINSON 


OON after the beginning of General Grant’s first 
term as president, March 4th, 1869, he took 
steps toward opening a ship canal at Panama. 
He had crossed and re-crossed by the Chagres 
route in earlier days, when his West Point 
training had enabled him to form an intelligent 

AU idea of the lay of the land. He selected his 

on? friend General Hurlbut of Illinois as United 
ai es States Minister to Bogota, and commissioned 

him to negotiate a Canal Treaty with the 

Colombian government. Early in the year 1870 the treaty 

was completed and signed by the commissioners, one of 

whom on the part of Colombia was the late Dr. Justo 

Arosemena, a native of Panama, and one of the most 

enlightened and distinguished sons of Spanish America. 

A copy was sent to Washington, where it was favorably 
received by the President and his eminent Secretary of 
State, Honorable Hamilton Fish. It was at once submitted 
to the Senate, and so great was the confidence of President 
Grant in its ratification that his brief message of transmis- 
sion stated that the treaty was sent for approval, not a 
word being said about its rejection. In fact, he scems to 
have been altogether satisfied and sanguine. 

The treaty itself was a remarkable document, as can be 
seen by its perusal. It provided for the construction and 
maintenance of a canal at Panama, by the United States, 
or by whatever party or parties the United States might 
substitute and be responsible for. Provision was made for 
the military protection and control of the waterway by the 
Government of the United States; and the only proviso 
that fell short of an absolute guarantee that a canal should 





*Mr. Robinson was for forty years a resident of Panama; and while the Editor 
by no means agrees with his belief in the superiority of the Panama to the Nica- 
ragua route for an interoceanic canal, the opinion of so entitled a witness is worthy 
of respect, and is gladly given space.— Ep. 
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THE PANAMA CANAL é 


be made and opened to the commerce of the world, was the 
one that the surveys, to be made at the expense of the 
United States, should declare the great work practicable. 

It therefore looked as though everything was well ar- 
ranged for a speedy joining of the Caribbean and the 
Pacific. 

But before action had been taken by the United States 
Senate, word came from Bogota to the effect that the 
Colombian Congress had dealt a deathblow to the negotia- 
tions. The provisions of the treaty had been so modified 
during the discussions which followed its submission to 








PANAMA CANAL DrEDGES. 
Property of Amer. Contracting and Dredging Co. At Anchor in Chag es River. 


that body, that it was no longer possible to accept it. 
Violent hostility prevailed among Colombian public men, 
and the matter was dropped. Had the treaty been ratified, 
there is no doubt that long ago there would have been a 
canal at Panama. 

The Nicaragua scheme was then taken up. Not to be 
thwarted in his pet ambition, General Grant set his friend 
Admiral Ammen to work, with Mr. Menocal as his able 
and indefatigable lieutenant, and for thirty years the 
propaganda of a Nicaragua canal has been diligently urged 
upon the American people. A large amount has been 
spent in surveys, and the work of construction was some 
years ago actually begun, though soon suspended. 
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The world is familiar, more or Jess, with the great 
Lesseps failure at Panama. The literature of the subject 
would load a ship. The fact remains, however, not to be 
gainsaid or disputed, that work has been done at Panama, 
up to the present time (for operations have never entirely 
ceased) representing nearly or quite one-fourth of the en- 
tire amount necessary. 

The latest commission, under the direction of Admiral 
Walker, has made its report, and for reasons other than 
technical, Nicaragua has been favored; these reasons being 
the tangle existing between the French canal company and 
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the government of Colombia; doubt as to a permanent 
right of way; uncertainty as to the selling price of the 
French concession, etc. There is no real question as to the 
superiority of the Panamaroute. It is less than fifty miles 
in length, while that of Nicaragua is 190 miles. It is the 
only place at which a tide level canal can ever be made. It 
has the advantage of good harbors, and of a railroad in 
operation along its line. As for climate, the rainfall, ac- 
cording to official data, has an average of fifty inches less 
per annum at Colon than at San Juan del Norte. Inregard 
to sanitation, the Panama Isthmus can certainly compare 
favorably with Nicaragua. 
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To those who have sufficient interest in the subject of 
comparative distances between the countries that will be 
tributary to a canal, wherever it is made, the careful tables 
compiled by competent authorities (among whom is Captain 
W. L. Merry, United States Minister to Costa Rica and 
Nicaragua) are respectfully recommended. 

,2It is fortunate that Congress failed to pass a Nicaragua 
canal bill at its last session. The delay will give chance 
for arrangements mutually satisfactory to Colombia, to the 
French company, and to the United States. There is no 





PANAMA TYPES. 


Clayton-Bulwer dragon guarding that gateway, nor yet an 
unacceptable Hay-Pauncefote treaty to be rewritten and 
wrangled over. There is, on the other hand, in full force, 
the treaty of 1846, between the United States and New 
Granada, now Colombia, under which the neutrality of the 
Panama transit is “effectively guaranteed” by the former 
government. California is deeply interested in having the 
most serviceable canal that can be made, in the shortest time, 
for the least cost, and inthe best place. The Panama route 
should therefore be adopted. Gen. Grant thought so thirty 
years ago, and even untiring Senator Morgan would think 
so now, were he thoroughly informed and unprejudiced. 


Los Angeles, 
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THE ARK PEOPLE OF CALIFORNIA. 


BY CLARA VOSTROVSKY. 


ALIFORNIA is filled to the brim with curious 
and interesting things, both great and 
small, both rich and poor, both real and 

imitation, but there is one which is kept hidden 
as far as possible from the Californian as well as 
from the tourist, and that is the community of 
Ark Dwellers in Stockton on the San Joaquin 
river. The reason for this un-Californian atti- 
tude lies in the fact that the people of Stockton 
are strangely ashamed of the Ark People; 
they speak of them to one another as “ boister- 
ous,” and look upon them asa “nuisance,” a ‘standing 
disgrace” to a city rapidly gaining respectability. Time 
and again they have endeavored to get rid of them, but in 
vain ; the ark people have fought their own battles too 
well; until the Stockton people have ended by ostracizing 
and ignoring this rapidly growing settlement. 

If a stranger happens to wander not far from the busi- 
ness portion of the town to the banks of one of the largest 
sloughs of the San Joaquin, he is unprepared to find it 
literally lined with arks or house-boats, and still more to 
find that these house boats are not merely summer resi- 
dences by any means, but permanent homes of a more or 
less settled community, They are a decidedly picturesque 
feature of an otherwise “civilized” country, agreeing only 
in not being large, consisting of one, two, and at most of 
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three rooms, and having an extension at each end like ferry 
boats. In every other respect they differ as much as the 
nationalities of the owners, who are of Dutch, German, 
Scotch, English and American descent. Some of the arks 
are low, for the sake of rapidity in travel, others, more 
stationary, are high ; some are merely white-washed, with 
small, rude windows and doors, others are built well and 
gaily painted in white and green and blue; some are spot- 
lessly clean, others disgustingly dirty ; some are anchored 
where the sun beats painfully down on them during the 
summer months, others are found in pretty spots sheltered 
by willows. 

It is not religious or social fanaticism that has brought 
about the establishment of this water colony, but the even 
more potent factor that life in such a house-boat is wonder- 
fully cheap. Fish and game are plentiful, and for fuel one 
needs to be energetic only once a day—in the early morn- 
ing—when large amounts of drift wood come floating 
down the river. There is a fascination about the life too, 
due to the freedom of the coming and going, that keeps 
people attached to it even when they might live more com- 
fortably on land. Thus there are several ark people who 
own property in the town; and one, a Scotchman, is esti- 
mated to be worth $12,000 or $13,000. 

But all poor people do not take naturally tothis life. To 
live happily as an arkman, certain characteristics of mind 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE ARK COMMUNITY. 


are indispensable, particularly independence. One must 
be satisfied to live alone, for strange as it may seem, not 
only is there no social intercourse between those who live 
in Stockton and those who live on the arks, but there is 
also no social intercourse among the ark people themselves. 
*‘Are there any Germans among the arks ?” we asked of 
one inhabitant. “Germans? oh, probably ; but I cannot 
tell you, for I do not know many who live as Ido.” ** You 
are then a stranger ?” ‘°‘ Hardly; I have lived here some 
seven years.” There is only one thing that ever unites 
them, and that is warfare against their common enemy, 
the land people. 

The first ark that we visited belonged to the dirty kind. 
To get to the door it was necessary to walk down a long 
plank and then jump a low fence on the ark itself. We 
were warmly greeted. Ark life is one of leisure and that, 
together with the scarcity of visitors, makes all who come 
welcome. We sat down where we could find a seat, for 
that was no very easy matter, the lack of outsiders being 
evidently counterbalanced by the size of this particular 
family at least. There was the husband and wife 
and child—a very dirty child—there were two women 
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of no apparent relation to the others, and a grandfather 
and a grandmother. While. we were comparing the two 
small rooms with the number of members in the family, 
one and all of the latter launched forth into a praise of the 
beauties of ark life. Later on we found this satisfaction 
with their lot quite universal among them. Not only were 
we told in each of the three arks which we visited that ark 
life is superior to all other life, but the owners of each 
individual ark no sooner had made our acquaintance than 
they hastened to inform us that their own ark was the 
largest and finest ark on the entire slough. 

The little combined sitting- and bed-room in which we 
found ourselves, and in which for obvious reasons we were 
somewhat reluctant to linger long, had beside a terribly old 
and torn carpet and the necessary articles of furniture, a 











Tue Prettiest ARK. 


few pictures and a shelf of old books. ‘* There’s nothing 
like reading,” said the principal man of the house, point- 
ing the latter out to us, “* but the trouble with me is that I 
already know too much.” Evidently taking our silence for 
consent, he proceeded to point out other treasures. ““That,” 
he remarked, among other things, pointing with an inde- 
scribable air of pride to a faded chromo hanging above the 
bureau, ‘is Shakespeare’s cottage by the sea. Of course 
you have heard of Shakespeare’s cottage by the sea.” We 
had not, but thought it wisest to conceal our ignorance. 
We next visited one of the spotlessly clean arks, in 
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which we found a neat-looking Scotchwoman preparing her 
noonday meal. She also was glad to see us. We wondered 
whether she shared the aristocratic tendencies of her 
neighbors, and inquired whether there was much social life 
among the ark people. At this she turned up her nose. 
*“We know scarcely any of them,” she said; “‘ we prefer to 
choose our own company.” 

By the time that we came out we found a little man 
waiting for us. He had found out, somehow or other, that 
we were taking pictures, and he was very anxious that we 
should take his ark, “‘the best one of all.” This was just 
the kind of an invitation that we wanted, and as we went 
with him we were delighted to find that he was not only a 
loyal ark resident but the originator of the arks themselves. 
His ark belonged tothe cleanones. It was almost painfully 
clean, one felt, when one’s eyes fell on the newspapers care- 
fully spread over the bed to protect its white cover. Rows of 
flower pots, which he told us he had watered daily since his 
wife's death, stood on the wide porch. He informed us 
that he was well to do, but that he added to his income by 
loaning boats. Although he had lived on the slough for 
some thirty years, he also did not know his neighbors, and 
seemed as glad as the others had been to find some one to 
listen to him. His story was an interesting one. He 
came to San Francisco from Liverpool, around Cape Horn, 
acting then as steward of the ship, a position in which he 
had a good opportunity to learn something as to how the 
vessel was built. In ’62 he left San Francisco for Stock- 
ton, where he conceived the idea of building a boat which 
would also serve as his home. This boat cost him about 
$200. Hunting and trapping paid well then on the San 
Joaquin, and as it was not hard to make from $3 to $4 a 
day, it was not long before the ark had paid for itself. 
Some one came along who wanted to buy it, and he sold it 
for what it had cost him. He built another and again sold 
that. Gradually more and more hunters came in, and he 
not only had employment making houses for them, but they 
began to copy his pattern until the colony reached its 
present size of about a hundred ark-boats. 

Modesto, Cal. 














BELOW SEA-LEVEL. 


BY FRANCES ANTHONY. 


S our journey from the Colorado Desert led 
us below sea-level there was no noticeable 
difference in the aspect of the country. 
There were mesquite trees and sand 
dunes; and the sandy stage-road was 
just as crooked as it turned to right and 
left to avoid them. 

The first change to remind us that we 
had come down into what was once a 
part of the Gulf of California, was 
hundreds of acres of tiny grayish-white 

shells covering the ground like dirty snow. They varied 

in size from a pinhead to a small grain of rice; here and 























INDIAN GRANARIES, ALAMO BONITO. 


there were spots of others as large as kernels of corn, and 
some mussel shells two inches long. 

Eight miles brought us to Indio, and we had impercept- 
ibly descended to twenty feet below sea-level. In our 
geographies we had learned that a desert was a sandy 
plain where nothing grew and it never rained ; and now we 
must either unlearn this or consider that the name is un- 
justly applied. Not only do things grow in a great part of 
the Colorado Desert, but in the summer it rains, and with 
more water this land would produce a great variety of 
crops. Some artesian wells have been sunk. The Southern 
Pacific R. R. has a flowing well at Walters which 
throws fifty inches of water into a tank twenty feet high. 

We learned also that a desert is not always all sand. 
Below Walters—we were still going down—the soil is 


* See this Magazine for Oct., 1900, and Feb., 1901. 
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clay, and with every mile more and more alkaline. As this 
increased, the growth of mesquite decreased, brush taking 
its place, which in its turn ceased, and for some miles the 
only growth was a curious bush without leaves. A branch 
or stem was a series of joints looking like a string of 
green, dew-covered wax beads, and was very easily 
crushed. 

Farther on, plant life ceased altogether. The salt and 
alkali showed plainly on the surface, and selecting a camp 
site for the night was not really easy. There was no 
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choice of location except to find a place dry enough. Here 
was the level we had believed to be a characteristic of the 
whole desert. 

Beyond us was the dried up “Salton Sea.” Its surface 
is as white and dazzling as though covered with snow. Its 
middle is three hundred feet below sea-level. The road 
passes through the edge at an altitude of minus 262 feet; 
the beaten track is firm, but stepping outside one sinks 
into the soft ground beneath the salt with the same sensa- 
tion as though stepping into half-frozen, snow-covered 
mud. 

Looking toward the middle of the salt basin it was im- 
possible to know how near the derricks and buildings of 
the salt-works were. We saw a boat, with a number of 
men rowing it, go out on the sea, and before we reached 
Salton it was coming back. It proved to be not the kind 
of boat we wanted torowin. It was a flat-car on a track, 
with an engine to pull it. The men who had appeared to 
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ANCIENT SHORE-LINE OF THE COLORADO DESERT. 


be rowing were standing up leaning on their shovels, and 
by a peculiar refraction of light the engine had not ap- 
peared at all. 

Our next objective point was the ranch of “ Fig Tree 
John,” on the west side of the valley. At noon, while con- 
sidering which branch road to take round the head of the 
lake, we asked our way of an Indian who had just come 
across on horseback. 

‘“Me Pee-chee John” was his reply. When he learned 
that we knew his sister at Crafton he at once invited us to 
stay with him, and we accepted. Returning from Salton 
he overtook us, pointed out his ranch, and then went on. 
When we had gone what seemed far enough we could see 
no sign of a settlement, and should have thought-that we 
were going into a wilderness ; but just then we perceived 
a faint smoke rising straight ahead. Soon we made out 
the yellow leaves of a cottonwood tree—then the green of 
a palm tree, and soon, under the smoke, the tule-thatched 
roof of the house. There were several buildings of brush 
with tule roofs. Their color is so much like that of the 
soil and the general brown of most vegetation during the 
winter that one might even be looking and pass them by 
but for a smoke or the movement of an animal to call 
closer attention. 

Fig Tree John himself metus at the gate. He assigned 
us one of his brush houses, brought us an arm-load of the 
finest dry mesquite wood, showed us how to make the fire 
in the middle of the one room, and pointed out the manner 
in which the smoke rose to the ridge pole and then went 
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out at the open end. Through it all his manner was as 
hospitable as any white man’s could be. Our house was 
built without boards or nails; and, though open at the east 
end and without a floor, was a good shelter from the wind 
even in those first days of January. 

At the four corners and in the middle of each end posts 
were set in the ground. The tops were forked, and in the 
forks were laid the plates and ridgepole. The sides and 
end were filled in with straight desert brush, the roof 
thatched with tules and all fastened with strips of rawhide 
and palm leaves. 

Fig Tree John is known by that name because he is the 
distinguished owner of an orchard of fig trees. His Span- 
ish name is Juan Razon, but his Indian name is a secret. 
In the evening he, with his wife and baby, visited us, and 
next morning he breakfasted with us. 

Williamson, in his report in ’54, mentions stopping at 
this place, and relates some of the legends told him by 
other Indians living here then. We led Fig Tree John to 
talk about them. When we came to that about the floods 
and loss of life he became excited and ended in mixed 
Spanish and English. ‘Yes! yes! in one night came 
much water and killed many Indians, many Indians !” 

Evidences of this having once been a part of the Gulf of 
California still exist. ‘The ancient shore-line is distinct on 
the mountains, a mile and a half south of Fig Tree John’s, 
and 175 feet higher, and is identical with the line of the 
horizon to the left and miles beyond. All that was under 
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water is darker than that above. The pebbles and 
sand are in water-lines along the old beach, and vary in 
firmness under the feet, as do the sands at the seashore. 

A hill of rocks stands alone ; its top was once an island. 
Below the line every rock is covered with a brownish-gray 
incrustation from two to twenty inches thick, and resemb- 
ling coral in its fullness of holes. Indian carvings in the 
face of some of the larger rocks show faintly ; but there is 
nothing by which to tell their age or meaning. 

Next day we started northward on the dim and little 
used road that had first been traveled by Williamson’s sur- 
veying party forty-five years before. 

This day was especially productive of the conditions for 
mirages, and we saw three remarkable ones, by which we 
realized that seeing is not always believing. 

What we knew to be mesquite trees in the sand assumed 
the shape and beauty of a row of majestic eucalyptus trees 
beside a broad blue stream. 

A white cliff far away was tranformed into a fine white- 
towered and turreted castle on the side of a gray mountain 

A long freight train four miles distant was nothing more 
nor less than a great humping caterpillar with a big black 
head and a bright red tail. 

At Alamo Bonito we found some of the real Indian 
granaries. They are like immense birdsnests, three to 
four feet across and two to three feet deep, set up on plat- 
forms.’ They are made of limber brush twined and twisted 
round and round ; when filled they are thatched with tules 
and mud, and are good storehouses for beans, mesquite 
pods or grain. 

After passing the scattered villages of Agua Dulce, 
Toros and Martinez the road was so bad we left it for a 
better one, leading across toward Indio; but we were no 
better off, for it ended at Mesa Grande. As we came up, 
everybody scampered out of sight to peek at us through 
cracks and holes, but soon they were all out again listening 
to what conversation we were able to make. Our road 
from here was only a trail; for miles we labored along 
with one horse and two wheels in it while the others went 
first up and then down over humps and in hollows. We 
saw no indication of a road and had no idea where it was; 
but, knowing that an Indian trail always leads to some- 
thing, in mixed hope and disgust we kept on. At last we 
came to the real road which we followed for three days till 
we reached home. Tired, yet rested by the change, we felt 
repaid for all exertions and that we had spent a profitable 
two weeks. Every day had brought new experiences or 


something special to remember. 
Galena, Kas. 





















WHEN THE BIRDS ARE NESTING. 


BY ELIZABETH GRINNELL. 





IN an area about fifty yards square adjoining our 
home, are enacted the incidents and scenes de- 
scribed. No home in this land of sunshine need 
be without similar associations. To plant a tree 
or shrub is to invite the birds. But tree and shrub 
must grow. Here are hints for those who bide 
the growing: A pile of fruit tree prunings, to 
be had for the asking and the bringing, may be 
made a great inducement. Boughs zigzag, little 
sticks interlacing,an uneven mesh of knotted fila- 
ment usually condemned to the back yard gehenna, offer untold at- 
tractions to many of our birds. In this partial shelter they play 
hide-and-seek with their threaded shadows, feed upon insects which 
seek the spot for the same reasons as themselves, or “‘ sit and thiuk,”’ 
as birds appear to do, at intervals during the day. If it’s sufficiently 
dense, they may even sleep at night in the brush pile. To induce 
them to build, at nesting time, about a home whose vines have yet to 
grow, blue gum or pepper boughs thickly foliaged, fastened about 
the eaves or above the balcony, will prove acceptable to the iinnets 
at least, perchance to the mockers. Berry boxes or cigar boxes nailed 
high up under the north eaves of house or stable tempt the phcebe 
birds. Of course the litter of brush-pile and dead foliage may hor- 
rify the lover of immaculate surroundings, but, perish the birds! 
For be it known that our birds despise the presence of the landscape 
gardener, with his lawn mower, and clipping machines, and pruning 
hooks. They fly from his art as from a plague, and hie them to the 
wild, helter-skelter, half-untidy dooryard of the less artistic but more 
fervent bird lover. 

One November day, when the winds played havoc among our trees, 
a great pine was pushed from its moorings and leaned far to the 
south. Its roots like a many fingered hand lost clutch of the soil, 
and pointed reproachfully skyward. ‘Cut it up,’’ said the wood- 
chopper. “It is only fit to burn, and pine makes good fire wood. 
The roots are especially rich.” 

A mocking-bird alighted on what had been its tufted apex and sent 
regretful glances through the bearded boughs. That glance gave us 
a suggestion. A house-mover came. A cluck to his horses and a 
click of the pulley chain, and the last reluctant earth-born tendril 
let go its hold. The great root was severed from the main trunk a 
few feet from the point of incorporation, and lo, a thing of beauty ! 
Of tint like the deepest redwood, elbowed, gnarled, with bark like 
bits of raveled silk, this underground octopus was just what we had 
wanted. The stem was buried, holding the root aloft, in the front 
yard ten feet from the window. Visitors lifted their hands in won- 
der. The birds also wondered. From wondering they ventured, and 
from venturing they loved. An Australian pea vine was planted at 
its base and soon crowned its pinnacled summit. 

This leafless tree became our Bird’s Commercial House. Among 
the roots we tangled all sorts of nesting materials, big and little 
strings, last year’s fluffy pampas plumes, lichens from arroyo witch- 
nooks, strips of rag, soft and old, hair combings left over from the 
stable currycomb, and—-happiest thought of all—white, downy, sur- 
geon’s cotton. Now this cotton has turned the head of every bird at- 
tracted toit. The earliest to nest was the hummer, and she had the 
choice of materials. Nothing was suitable until she was ready for 
the lining. She poised above the cotton with slender black beak, and 
tore the gossamer apart like strands of spider’s web. So fascinated 
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was she by the new fabric that she lined the nest far above the rim, 
and rebuilt the outer to fit the inner. With the cotton web she min- 
gled bits of pampas feathers. 

Next in turn came the bushtit. The smallest of all the birds save 
the hummer ; this little tit showed us how she can form the largest 
nest of any in comparison with the size of the builder. Like the 
hummer, she used little of our material until ready for the lining. 
Then she lost her wits over the cotton. She pulled it to bits and 
looked to see it fly away in the wind. She thrrst her head far into 
the snowy billow of it and covered herself. She flew with it drip- 
ping from her beak,and left atrail from branch to branch of the 
nearest tree. She snatched it from the linnet if this bird essayed to 
take a portion. She packed it into the bottom of her pocket nest far 
above the usual limits of the lining. She crept up and down the out- 
side and peeped in at the round doorway with keenest satisfaction. 
She chatted about that cotton to her little gray lord, who also made 
hearty comments. But alas for the “ best laidschemes.’’ It was ab- 
sorbent cotton: There came a March rain and blew directly in at 
the open door of that bushtit’s nest. In a few hours we knew it was 
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deserted. With guilty speculations we looked in and beheld three 
little unclothed babies lying snug ina pool of rain water. 

That was a year ago, but Madame Bushtit still carries the cotton 
at nesting time, though we substituted cotton batting for the absorb- 
ent kind. A yellow warbler was induced to nest on the grounds, 
from the pine root bait we set. She took cotton only, and day by 
day in a crotch of the pepper the little white pile grew and spread 
out, its extreme whiteness contrasting well with the lemon yellow 
of the beautiful bird. When it was done she lined the cup with grey 
hairs from the combings of a certain lady who will not waste so 
trivial a thing. If the birds want it, give it to them! Time is so 
kind to turn one’s brown hair white to make the lining of a yellow 
warbler’s nest! 

The mockers and the towhees each take what they can find in the 
commercial house, excepting the cotton. They go dragging strings 
and white rags across the grass, looking behind them for a possible 
end, and trying to manage altogether too much at a time. 

Sweet little black-headed phoebe, who would come right in at the 
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door after stray house flies but for the wire screens—she cares for 
nothing at the pine store. She wants mud. We have not seen more 
than one nest under the same eaves, though we have set our cigar 
box traps year by year. Phoebe drives away the swallows if they 
chance along, and even her own people are repulsed. She has built 
her house low under the north eaves for years. We leave the hydrant 
adrip on purpose for phoebe. But it is not mud alone that allures 
her. The ground is full of little rootlets that travel long distances 
for a drink and emerge at the surface greedy for the precious moist- 
ure. Phoebe mixes the rootlets with the mud and so makes a re- 
spectable mortar that lasts. She began lining the nest with bits 
from the jute door-mat. We raveled the ends on purpose, of course. 
Nothing that birds can have possible use for is thrown into the fire 
at our house. We thought this jute stuff a trifle harsh, so we threw 
down some fur from a grizzly bear skin. Phoebe liked the looks of 
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it and was swinging her usually slow gait close to the ground when 
a flock of intermediate sparrows caught sight of it. Now these 
visiting sparrows nest far north where grizzly bear nest-lining may 
be picked in any quantity from tree trunks where the moulting 
animals have rubbed. Rither the memory of the sparrows was 
roused at the sight, or they forgot for the moment they were far 
from their nesting place. They made a dash for the familiar brown 
fur. They pecked mouthfuls of it, and dropped it, picked it up and 
tossed it. Then phoebe gave a wail, the usual plaintive cry which 
she imagines is a song, and there came a hand to hand fight for the 
fur. The sparrows retreated to the fence where they talked the 
matter over. 

At this writing, March 8, phoebe is brooding above three shirtless 
infants, on the fifth-floor flat under the stable eaves. Year by year 
she makes a new layer of adobe, loving the spot, though we handle 
the birdlings, while she nips at our shoulders and hair. She knows 
we will not harm them. One time the linnet stole the nest when 
phoebe wasn’t looking and laid her own eggs in it. Phoebe used all 
the terms of the law to oust her rival but linnet wouldn’t budge. 
Phoebe brought her husband, and together they pulled at linnet’s 
shoulder, to no avail. Old man phcebe left the scene in disgust, 
while mother phoebe had to wait her turn for the next possession. 

The pheebes’ nest is always of dark stuff, as also is the only nest 
of the black-headed grosbeak we have seen in our grounds. This 
beautiful singer lingered about till mid-summer and then concluded 
to stay the year out. By being out among the trees in advance of 
the first sunbeam we discovered the nest in an elbow of the fig-tree. 
It was made of dark little sticks, or last year’s stems of fig leaves, 
and so transparent that we could see the eggs distinctly while look- 
ing up from beneath. Nota bit of soft lining, just black sticks laid 
criss-cross. It was as if the builder knew that, being mid-summer 
and in the most delightful climate in the world, ventilation was the 
sanitary order. 

The oriole comes early, examining the tender new leaves of the 
frost-bitten banana, regretfully leaving them for the blue gum, after 
satisfying herself that they are too immature for her hammock. The 
banana leaves will ripen in time for the next brood. In the blue gum 
she built a lean-to by the side of last year’s nest, and attached to it, 
of the palm fiber, which is her delight, and which we often strip for 
her and lay in tempting spread on our commercial counter. The 
present addition to her previous nest is yellow and fresh while that of 
last year is weather beaten and mildewed. 

Except September, October and November, every month in the 
year is nesting time with us, When the late peaches turn their 
rosiest cheek to the autumn sun, and the almond husk opens its pale 
lips, then are the structures which were so lately the center of solici- 
tude tenantless and neglected. Old birds in passing take no notice of 
them and the hungry juveniles pay no visible heed. What care they 
for cradles, now that their sole cry is the universal ‘‘ Bread and 
butter, please ?”’ Baby zephyrs nap on the worn-out lining, and the 
rain runs its slim fingers through the parting meshes. Even the 
domestic feline, who was wont to inquire into the heart of every 
bunch of grass and twigs, no longer wastes time in study of the nest- 
ing habits of birds. She will resume her investigations next year, 
provided she falls not a victim to the single barrel Remington behind 
the door. 

Pasadena, Cal. 
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SHE DREAMS 
BY MARY H. COATES 
She dreams all day out in the sun, 
And gathers to her, one by one, 
Each bygone season ; heat and snow 
From dim wild glade and bold plateau 
She calls and counts them all, and none 
Escape her beck, none does she shun ; 
Of days wee-tee-tash,— long ago 
She dreams. 


Snug in a brilliant blanket spun 

From finest wool; her warm thoughts run 
In channels weird, till phantoms flow 
In stirring deeds of friend and foe ; 

Of times and scenes that now are done 


Santa Cruz, Cal. She dreams. 





THE WHITE OTTER. 


BY NEILL SHERIDAN. 


miHY,” said the captain of the “Jane 
Marie,” ‘“‘the man that shoots the 
White Otter digs his own grave.” 
“The White Otter?” I answered. 
“There is no such thing.” 
**Oh, ain’t they!” said the captain of 
the ‘‘ Jane Marie.” 
ee She was a sea-otter hunter of twenty 
tons, the *‘ Jane Marie,” as handy a little fore-and-after as 
ever beat about the Santa Barbara Channel Islands in pur- 
suit of that rare and valuable animal whose pelt brings an 
almost fabulous price from furriers. She had caught the 
slant of west wind that always blows down channel on 
summer afternoons, off San Miguel island, and was run- 
ning now to make the strait between Santa Rosa and Santa 
Cruz islands, and so to square away for San Nicolas, where 
it was reported that game was plenty. She was making 
good weather of it, too, although the breeze was strong ; 
wing and wing, with both jibs set, and every inch draw- 
ing. The captain was at the wheel, as he generally was 
in the daytime, and her crew of four men and two hunters 
were all stretched on the deck aft, smoking and soaking 
the warm sunshine into themselves, probably in compensa- 
tion for past and future wettings, when they followed their 
hazardous calling in the heavy surf that rages always 
about those Channel islands. For the sea otter is a wary 
beast, and getting scarce as wary, and must be followed in 
small boats—and shot from them, too, tossing up and down 
on the waves—tight into the foaming surf through which 
he chases his own prey. 

I had been taken a passenger on the “‘Jane Marie,” by 
special favor, and after I had been days on board, and my 
tobacco had been found to_be of the best and offered with- 
out taint of patronage, I had also been admitted to a 
species of toleration by these hardy otter hunters. The 
*“Jane Marie” was making good weather of it, and the 
captain luffed her to meet the green seas that came rolling 
through the Santa Rosa strait. A whale was tumbling 
among the waves at a little distance, clumsily, and the 
seas broke upon his brown back when it showed above the 
surface as though he had been a bit of a lee shore gone 
adrift, and the whale-birds flew screaming above the masts 
of the schooner. Down to windward we could see a file of 
great pelicans lazily flapping their way toward their home 
on the crags of Anacapa island. 
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The captain of the ‘‘ Jane Marie” luffed to meet another 
green sea, and then he said again, but with more delibera- 
tion, pulling his black pipe out of his mouth to be used as 
an aid to emphatic gesticulation, ‘* Oh, ain’t they !” 

“Why, no,” I answered. ‘*‘ Who ever heard of a White 
Otter ?” 

I had discovered, early in our acquaintance, that the way 
to the captain’s heart was by judicious contradiction, but it 
must be most judicious. I went no farther, therefore, than 
the remark above set down. 

** Why, I'll tell you, young man,” the captain said to 
this, laying down his course, so to say, with the black pipe, 
as he went on. ‘“‘'There’s a White Otter lives on Anacapa 
island, in acave. And the man that shoots it digs his own 
grave. You remember Tony Garcia, Bill ?” 

** Aye,” growled one of the swarthy hunters, lying on his 
back in the sun. 

“Well, Tony knowed. Tony could ’a’ told you.” 

** And where is Tony now ?” I asked, respectfully. 

‘** Well, I dunno,” and the captain smiled grimly. “ All 
that we found of him is buried up by the Mission in Santa 
Barbara.” 

**Oh; he is dead ?” 

**I believe you. Dead ’s a mackerel.” 

** What killed him ?” 

** How do I know what killed him? He shot the White 
Otter. That’s all I know. Eh, Bill?” 

** And that’s enough too,” growled Bill, taking the pipe 
out of his mouth and turning his back to the sun, by way 
of getting warmed through. ‘But I’d like a chanst at 
him myself, jist the same.” 

‘*‘No? Would you, though, Bill ?” asked the captain. 

‘“Would 1? Jist try me, that’s all.” 

Bill relapsed into warm silence, and the captain smoked 
for a season, which I was careful not to interrupt. I knew 
the weather signs. Then he took the black pipe out of his 
mouth and said, very slowly, watching the tumbling water 
all the time. ‘* Well, I dunno. Tony Garcia was as good 
a hunter and as quick a shot as everI see. He never 
missed an otter, shot ’em in the head every pop, an’ seals 
was barn doors to him. Well, as I was a-tellin’ you, Tony 
shot the White Otter. That was the last o’ him.” 

There was another interval of silence, then he went on: 
“I suppose from what you said jist now, you never heard 
of the White Otter. Most people never did. Otters is 
mostly brown, though lookin’ black in the surf, an’ occa- 
sional you'll find an old one with the tips of its fur turned 
gray. Buta real white otter is rare. Some says they ain’t 
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no such thing—not greenhorns, like you, but real otter- 
hunters—but all the men that ever hunted among these 
islands knows’ better. The’ is a White Otter lives clost by 
a cave on the west end of Anacapa, an’ it comes out in the 
channel, too, fishin’, odd times. Well, if that otter’s been 
shot wunst, it’s been shot fifty times, an’ always the man 
that shoots it digs his own grave. But he don’t never git 
the otter.” 

“Did you ever see it, captain?” I ventured. 

“*I was with Tony when he shot it. He was one o’ my 
hunters. That was in the season 0’ 73. We made a good 
year, at San Nicolés mostly, an’ was beatin’ up around 
Anacapa more to say we had taken in all the islands than 
because we wanted more skins, when it happened. We 
was off the west end of the island, an’ I was about to 
square away for Santa Barbara, the wind being fair, when 
Tony, who was a-layin’ on the deck a-rollin’ a cigarette 
says to me: ‘Cap, ain’t it right about here somewhere the 
White Otter uses ?’ 

***Yes,’says I. ‘About here, an’ as fur away as Santa 
Rosa channel.’ 

*** But ain’t his home here ?’ says Tony. 

Right in that cave there,’ says I. We was a-layin’ 
clost in, an’ you could see the black hole down by the 
water. There wasn’t a breaker on the lee side of the island 
at that time of the day, and the sea was smooth as glass, 
with just an easy swell, an’ the water was clear. 

‘“** Well, Cap,’ says Tony, ‘it ’d be a great thing to cap 
our catch with a snowy skin. I’m a-goin’ to have a try for 
the White Otter.’ 

‘“** Better let him alone,’ I says. ‘ You know the cost.’ 

*** Damn the cost,’ says Tony. ‘I want that skin.’ 

*““When a man’s hunters wants to hunt, he lets ’em. 
Well, we lowered the boat, an’ Tony took his rifle an’ we 
rowed in toward the island. I give my mate the wheel, 
because I always went along in the boat, and told him to 
keep her off an’ wait for us. It ain’t nothin’ but a rock, 
that Anacapa, an’ right where that cave was it rose out of 
the deep water clear five hundred feet before there was a 
ledge a seagull could perch on. We rowed straight in, the 
swell liftin’ us an’ helpin’ us on—and, by God, right in the 
mouth of the dark cave we see a white spot movin’ on 
the swell, risin’ an’ fallin’, as the water rose an’ fell, an’ 
now an’ then makin’ a little splashin’. Tony was a-standin’ 
in the bow, an’ he saw the white spot first. He motioned 
us to go slow, an’ we went creepin’ in, closter an’ closter, 
the oars scarcely makin’ a sound in the water. Then Tony 
motioned us to stop rowin’. We held her there while he 
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took aim, slow an’ deliberate. He shot. We saw a great 
splashin’ at the mouth of the dark cave, a great splashin’, 
and the white water turned red. 

*** By God, I’ve got him!’ yelled Tony, jumpin’ up an’ 
down in the bow. ‘Pull, boys! God damn you! Pull, 
pull!° 

** We pulled for all we knew, an’ sure enough, the water 
at the mouth of the cave was all bloody, an’ there was a 
streak of blood leading toward the dark inside, but we 
couldn’t see nothin’ of the White Otter. We even rowed 
into the cave as fur as we could, an’ further than the day- 
light went, but the game wasn’t there, an’ a shelf of rock 
brought us up short. 

***T tell you, I got him! I see him go in here!’ cried 
Tony, almost foamin’ at the mouth, he was so mad. ‘Damn 
my soul if I’m a-goin’ to be fooled by no otter. I’m a-goin’ 
in after him.’ 

** Before any of us could stop him, he jumped out on the 
shelf o’ rock, and was making his way along in. The cave 
got narrower as it went in, an’ a good climber could worm 
his way above the water, but it was a scary place, an’ the 
tide filled it at high water. I shouted to Tony to come 
back, but he only laughed an’ swore he would have the 
White Otter. We couldn’t see him, but we could hear him 
in the cave scramblin’ over the wet rocks, an’ sendin back 
double the noise he made, in echoes. 

‘Well, presently, that noise stopped, an’ there was 
silence. It was beginnin’ to git cold in the cave, an’ my 
backbone felt ’s if sumbody was a-rubbin’ bits of ice along 
it. We tried shoutin’ to him, but such fiendish shouts 
came back that that was worse than the silence. I thought 
I better back out into the sunshine to wait for him, and 
was jist a-givin’ the word, in a whisper, when there came 
out of the dark hole in front of us a cry so scary that the 
men drove their oars into the water an’ sent the boata 
hundred yards off shore before I could stop ’em. Then I 
give ’em a cussin’, an’ we went back an’ shouted into the 
cave, an’ rowed in ’s fur ’s we could. We didn’t see 
nothin’, an’ we got no answer but the echoes. 

“The next ebb tide brought out his body. There was 
blue marks about the neck, an’ the face had a look on it 
that made us want to keep it covered until we handed it 
over to the Coroner at Santa Barbara.” 

One of the sailors had arisen and gone forward at the 
conclusion of the story. He was holding on by the flying- 
jib stay, and he shouted: “‘Hi, Bill! git your rifle an’ 
come here.” 

Bill, the otter hunter, sprang to his feet, went below and 
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secured his Sharp’s rifle, and rushed forward fixing a shell 
in the breech. We had all gone forward, indeed, but the 
skipper, who still sat smoking at the wheel. The man in 
the bow was pointing straight ahead of the schooner, and 
there, not fifty yards away, playing in the waves like a 
dog, was a snow-white otter. Bill passed the man who 
had called him. He crept out upon the jib boom to its ex- 
treme end, steadying himself by the ropes, and stood there 
with one arm wrapped about the halliard as the schooner 
dipped her nose into the seas. The White Otter played 
ahead of him, like a dog, and we watched him breathless 
as he sighted for a shot. It was snap shooting, at best, 
but wonderfully clever. The rifle spoke, and the White 
Otter sprang half out of water, leaving a crimson stain in 
the waves. 

““Got him, by God!” shouted Bill. 

Then, even as he turned to make his way along the boom 
to the deck, letting go of the halliard for a moment to 
swing the gun to his left hand, a green sea caught and 
pooped the “Jane Marie.” We were all thrown forward, 
catching at what we could, and as I fell I saw the skipper, 
high above me, up to his waist in water. Her nose was 
driven down into the sea. The sails slatted. The jib 
halliard parted, and the sail came down with arun. Then 
she slowly lifted up her nose again, and as I struggled to 
my feet I saw that the man Bill was gone from the jib 
boom. Just at the moment, it did not occur to me what 
had happened. I made my way back to the skipper, who 
was turning her wheei like mad, and shouting orders that 
to me were perfectly unintelligible. Everything was ship- 
shape again in ten minutes, and the captain slowly cleaned 
the salt water out of his pipe and lighted it. 

“I see him go down as the sea drove her over the spot 
where he was pitched off,” he said, slowly, “‘an’ they was 
a white streak goin’ down alongside of him, an’ fastened 
onto him. He won’t never come up no more.” 

And, although we cruised about the place until sunset, 
he never did. 


Ventura, Cal. 
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EARLY CALIFORNIA HISTORY. 
THE EXPEDITIONS OF 1769. 
[CONCLUDED] 


The Soldiers of the Garrison of the Californias—of whom justice 
and equity oblige us to say that they toiled infinitely in this Expedi- 
tion—use two sort of arms, offensive and defensive. The defensive 
are the Cuera [leather jacket] and the Adarga [shield]. The first, 
whose make is like that of a coat without sleeves, is composed of six 
or seven thicknesses [azes, for hazes| of white skins of Deer, tanned 
[agamuzadas|, impenetrables to the arrows of the Indians, as they 
are not discharged from very near. The Adarga is of two thick- 
nesses of Bullhide, raw. It is managed with the left arm, and with 
it lances or arrows are deflected, the Trooper defending himself and 
his Horse. ‘They use, beside the aforesaid, a species of apron 
[delantal] of leather, fastened to the pommel Of the saddle with a 
fall to each side, which they call ‘* avmas’’ or defenses, which cover 
their thighs and legs so as not to be hurt when running in the 
Woods [Monte]. Their offensive weapons are the lance, which they 
manage dextrously on Horseback; the broadsword, and a short 
Escopeta [flintlock musket] which they carry thrust into and made 
fast in its sheath. They are Men of much endurance and long-suf- 
fering under fatigue ; obedient, resolute, agile ; and we do not hesi- 
tate to say they are the best Troopers in the world, and of those 
Soldiers who best earn the Bread of the August Monarch whom they 
serve. 

It [must be] well considered that the marches of these Troops, 
with such a Train and with such embarrassments thro’ unknown 
Lands and unused paths, could not be long ones: leaving aside the 
other cause which obliged them to halt and camp early [in the after- 
noon}]—that is to say, the necessity of exploring the land one day 
for the next, so as to regulate them [the marches] according to the 
distance of the watering-places and to take in consequence the 
proper precautions; setting forth [again] on special occasions in 
the evening, after having given water to the Beasts in that same 
hour, upon the sure information that in the following stretch there 
was no [water] or that the watering place was low, or the Pasture 
scarce. 

The restings were measured by the necessity, every four days, 
more or less, according to the extraordinary fatigue occasioned by 
the greater roughness of the road, the toil of the Pioneers, or the 
wandering-off of the Beasts which were missing from the Horse- 
herd and [which] it was necessary to seek by their tracks. At 
other times, by the necessity of humoring the Sick, when there were 
any—and with time there were many who yielded up their strength 
to the continued fatigue, the excessive heat and cruel cold. 

But the greatest risk of these Voyages, and the enemy most to be 
dreaded, is this same Caballada [horse-herd], without which, in- 
deed, the [voyage] could not be made. In a Country they do not 
know, these Animals frighten themselves by night with incredible 
facility. To stampede them (in the phrase of this Land), it is enough 
for them to discover a Coyote or Fox. A Bird which passes flying, 
the dust which the wind flings—these are capable of terrifying them 
and making them run many leagues, precipitating themselves over 
Barrancas and Precipices, without any human effort availing to re- 
strain them. Afterward, it cost immense toil to gather them again, and 
it is not always attainable. Those that have not died by falling down 
precipices, or crippled themselves in their impetuous runaway [car- 
rera, lit. race] remain of no service for muchtime. But this Expedi- 
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tion did not experience serious backsets by the like casualty, thanks 
to the care and vigilance which were always observed ; for altho’ 
on some occasions the animals were stampeded, no fatality or damage 
followed, because it [the stampede] was of short duration. 

In the form and according to the method related, the Spaniards 
executed their marches ; traversing immense Lands, more fertile and 
more pleasing [a/egres] in proportion as they penetrated more to the 
North. Allin general are peopled with a multitude of Indians, who 
came out to meet them and in [some] parts accompanied them from 
one stage [of the journey] to the next; a Folk very docile and 
tractable [mansa], chiefly from San Diego onward. 

The Indians in whom was recognized more vivacity and industry 
are those that inhabit the Islands and the Coast of the Santa Barbara 
Channel. They live in Pueblos [villages] whose Houses are-of 
spherical form in the fashion of a half Orange, covered with Rushes 
[Z£nea]. ‘They are up to 20 varas [55 feet] in diameter. Each House 
contains three or four Families. The Hearth is in the middle, and 
in the top of the House they leave a vent or chimney to give exit for 
the smoke. In nothing did these Gentiles give the lie to the affa- 
bility and good treatment which were experienced [at their hands] 
in other times [1602] by the Spaniards who landed upon those Coasts 
with the General Sebastian Vizcayno. They are'of good figure and 
aspect, Men and Women ; very much given to [amigos de] painting 
and staining with red ochre their faces and bodies. They use great 
headdresses [fenachos] of feathers, and some banderillas [small 
darts] which they bind up amid their hair, with various trinkets and 
beads of Coral of various colors. The Men go entirely naked, but in 
time of cold they sport [gastan] some long capes of tanned skins of 
Nutrias [otters or muskrats indifferently, in the Southwest], and some 
mantles made of the same skins cut in long strips, which they twist 
in such manner that all the fur remains outside ; then they weave 
these strands one with another, forming a weft, and give it the pat- 
tern referred to. 

The Women go with more decency, girt about the waist with 
tanned skins of Deer which cover them in front and behind more 
than half down the leg, and with a mantelet [capofil/o] of Nutria 
over the body. There are [some of them] with good features. 
These are [the Indian women] who make the trays and vases of 
rushes*, to the which they give a thousand different forms and grace- 
ful patterns, according to the uses to which they are destined, 
whether it be for eating, drinking, guarding their seeds, or other 
ends; for these Peoples do not know the use of earthenware as those 
of San Diego use it. 

The Men work handsome trays of wood, with firm inlays of coral 
or of bone; and some vases of much capacity, closing at the mouth, 
which appear to be made with a lathe—and with this machine they 
would not come out better hollowed nor of more perfect form. They 
give the whole a luster which appears the finished handiwork of a 
skilled Artisan. The large vessels which hold Water are of a very 
strong weave of rushes [ junco] pitched within ; and they give them 
the same form as our fimigas [water jars]. 

To eat the Seeds which they use [gas¢an] in place of Bread, they 
toast them first in great trays, putting among the Seeds some peb- 
bles or small stones heated until red; then they move and shake the 
tray so it may not burn ; and getting the Seed sufficiently toasted the 
grind it in mortars or almireces of stone [a/mirez is a brass neteal, 
Of these mortars there are [some] of extraordinary size, as well 
wrought as if they had had for the purpose the best steel tools 


*Bateas y vasijas de junco; referring, of course, to the now famous and costly Cali- 
foruia Indian baskets. 
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[Aerramientas|. 'The constancy, attention to trifles, and labor which 
they employ in finishing these pieces are well worthy of admiration. 
(The mortars are] so appreciated among themselves that for those 
who dying leave behind such handiworks, they are wont to place 
them over the spot where they are buried, that the memory of their 
skill and application may not be lost.* 

They inter their dead. They have their Cemeteries within the 
very Pueblo. The funerals of their Captains they make with great 
pomp, and set up over their bodies some rods or poles, extremely 
tall, from which they hang a variety of utensils and chattels which 
were used by them. They likewise put in the same place some great 
planks of Pine, with various paintings and figures, in which without 
doubt they explain the exploits and prowesses of the Personage. 

Plurality of wives [mugeres] is not lawful among these Peoples. 
Only the Captains have a right to marry two. Inall their Pueblos the 
attention was taken by a species of Men who lived like the Women, 
kept company with them, dressed in the same garb, adorned them- 
selves with beads, pendants, necklaces and other Womanish adorn- 
ments, and enjoyed great consideration among the people, The 
lack of an Interpreter did not permit [us] to find out what class 
of Men they were, or to what Ministry they were destined; tho’ 
all suspect a defect in sex, or some abuse among those gentiles. 

In their Houses the Married couples have their separate beds on 
platforms elevated from the ground. Their mattresses are some 
simple Petates or Mats of Rushes, and their pillows are of the same 
Petates rolled up at the head [of the bed]. All these beds are hung 
about with like Mats, which serve for decency and protect from the 
cold. 

The dexterity and skill of these Indians is surpassing in the con- 
struction of their Launches made of Pine planking [¢ab/azon]. They 
are from eight to ten varas [22 to 27% feet] in length, including their 
rake, and of a vara and half [4 feet 1% inches] beam. Into their 
fabric enters no iron whatever, of the use of which they know little. 
But they fasten the boards with firmness, one to another, working 
their drills just so far apart and at a distance of an inch from the 
edge, the [holes] in the upper boards corresponding with those in the 
lower, and thro’ these holes they pass strong lashings of Deer sinews. 
They pitch and calk the seams, and paint the whole in sightly colors. 
They handle the [boats] with equal cleverness, and three or four 
Men go out to the open sea to fish in them, as they have capacity to 
carry eight or ten. They use long oars with two blades, and row 
with unspeakable lightness and velocity. They know all the arts of 
fishing, and Fish abound along their Coasts, as has been said of 
San Diego. They have communication and Commerce with the Na- 
tives of the Islands, whence they get the beads of coral which are 
current in place of money thro’ all these Lands ; altho’ they hold in 
more esteem the glass beads which the Spaniards gave them—and 
offered in exchange for these whatever they had, like trays, Otter 
Skins, baskets and wooden plates. More than anything they appre- 
ciate whatsoever clasp-knife [mavaja] or cutting instrument; whose 
advantages over the Seatemmental of flint, they admire; it causing 
them much satisfaction to see use made of the axes and machetes, 
and the facility with which the soldiers, to make firewood, felled a 
Tree with the said Instruments. 

They are likewise great Hunters. To kill Deer and Antelopes, they 
avail themselves of an admirable ingenuity. They preserve the hide 
of the head and part of the neck of some one of these Animals, 
skinned with care and leaving the horns [//aves, lit., keys] attached to 
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* This custom was in fact to “send on” the implements for the use of the deceased 
in the next world.—Eb. 
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the same hide, which they stuff with grass or straw to keep its shape. 
They put this said shell [a7mazon) like a cap upon the head and 
go forth to the Woods with this rare equipage. On sighting the Deer 
or Antelope, they go dragging themselves along the Ground little by 
little, with the left hand. In the right they carry the bow and four 
arrows. They lower and raise the head, moving it to one side and 
the other, and making other demonstrations so like these Animals 
that they attract them without difficulty to the snare; and having 
them within a short distance, they discharge their arrows at them 
with certainty of hitting. 

Among them were scen some pieces of Broadsword, iron and frag- 
ments of wrought silver; which, being of small amount, seemed a 
novelty to our Folk. And asking them by signs how they acquired 
those things, they made signs [they got them] from the Interior to- 
ward the East. And altho’ New Mexico lies very distant in that 
direction, it is possible [ factid/e] that [passing] from hand to hand 
these said trinkets [a/Aajas, lit. jewels} may have come into their 
possession in time. 

Their Tongue is sonorous and of easy pronunciation. Some be- 
lieve they find in it a certain connection with the Mexican [i.e., 
Aztec], in that the L, and T are frequently sounded as was observed 
among these Natives. But those who know [poseen] the Mexican 
can better infer as to this by the following words [vozes]: 

Words of the said Their value in 
Tongue (Spanish) English) 
Nucchi La Cabeza | Head 
Kejuhé El Pecho Breast 
Huachaja La Mano | Hand 
Chipuca El Codo Elbow 
Tocholo El Sobaco Armpit 
Tononomd El Muslo Thigh 
Pistoci: La Rodilla Knee 
Kippejué La Pierna Leg 
Acteme El Pié Foot 
Tomol Lancha, 6 canoa Canoe 
Apa Rancheria Village 
Temf Capitan 6 Principal | Captain 
Amo No No 
Words of Number 
Paca Uno 
Excd Dos 
Maseja Tres 
Scumu Quatro 
Itipaca Cinco 
Itixco Seis 
Itimasge Siete 
Malahua Ocho 
Upax Nueve 
Kerxco Diez 


One 
Two 
Three 
Four 
Five 
Six 
Seven 
Eight 
Nine 
Ten 


From the Channel of Santa Barbara onward, the Lands are not so 
populous nor the Indians so industrious, but they are equally affable 
and tractable. The Spaniards pursued their Voyage without opposi- 
tion up to the Sierra of Santa Lucia, which they contrived to cross 
with much hardship. At the foot of said Sierra on the North side is 
to be found the port of Monterrey, according to ancient reports, be- 
tween the Point of Pines and that of Afio nuevo [New-Year]. The 
Spaniards caught sight of-said Points on the first of October of the 
year ’69; and believing they had arrived at the end of their Voyage, 
the Commandant sent the Scouts forward to reconnoiter the [Point] 
of Pines ; in whose near vicinity lies said Port, in 36 degrees, 40 min- 
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utes, North lat. But the scant tokens, and equivocal ones, which are 
given of it by the Pilot Cabrera Bueno—the only clue [Norte] of this 
Voyage—and the character of this Port, which rather merits the 
name of Bay, being spacious (in a likeness to that of Cadiz), not cor- 
responding with the ideas which it is natural to form in reading the 
Derroteros [Log] of the aforementioned Cabrera Bueno, nor with the 
latitude of 37 degrees in which he located it—the Scouts were per- 
suaded that the Port must be farther to the North. And they re- 
turned to the Camp which our [people] occupied with the report that 
what they sought was not to be seen in those parts. 

‘The Sick at that time counted seventeen Men crippled with Scurvy. 
The season was advanced, the labors of guarding and night-herding 
the Caballada, loading the Packtrain, Sentry duty in the Camp, and 
above all the reconnoissances and explorations of the regions, de- 
manded—since they were naturally heavy—a greater number of Folk 
than there were in a state to perform these services. So that the 
Commandant found himself doubtful as to the procedure it would be 
most fit to adopt; whether to wait in the spot for some Bark to appear 
or to pursue the march in quest of the Port of Monterrey. In this he 
considered the difficulties which have been mentioned, and not daring 
to make the resolve himself he called his Officers in Council. They 
were unanimous with him in feeling that the march should be pur- 
sued. For if they did not arrive at the Port and Halting-place of 
the Barks, to receive the Victuals, utensils and necessary munitions 
for the Establishment which was to be made in Monterrey, the succor 
which they so much needed could not be promised, nor would it be 
possible to form the Establishment which had been ordered. And, 
last, that it was better to pass on in quest of the Port, which could 
not be far, according to all the evidence, than to adopt at once a pro- 
cedure which it would always be in time to choose in case the Sick 
should become worse or the number of them be augmented. 

It was resolved, then, to prosecute the Voyage, on this occasion 
turning their backs on the Port which was being searched for. The 
Sick suffered much on this march. Some were seen to be in the last 
extremity. This notably retarded the march, as it was necessary to 
take a rest at each stage of the journey. At this time (at the end of 
October), the Rains [Aguas] began ; and with them entered an Epi- 
demic of diarrhoea which spread to all without exception; and it 
came to be feared that this Sickness, which prostrated their powers 
and left the Persons spiritless, would finish with the Expedition al- 
together. But it turned out quite to the contrary; for as many as 
were afflicted and suffering with the Scurvy, crippled, swollen in all 
their members and loaded with pains, began from that time forth to 
experierjce alleviation of their ills. Little by little the swellings 
went down, the pains ceased, they recovered the use of their mem- 
bers, and at last their perfect health, without any medicament. 

The last day of October the Expedition by Land came in sight of 
the Punta de Los Reyes [Point Reyes] and the Farallones [islands] 
of the Port of San Francisco, whose landmarks, compared with 
those related by the Log of the Pilot Cabrera Bueno, were found 
exact. Thereupon it became of evident knowledge that the Port of 
Monterrey had been left behind; there being few who stuck to the 
contrary opinion. Nevertheless the Commandant resolved to send to 
reconnoiter the Land as far as Point de los Reyes. The Scouts who 
were Commissioned for this purpose found themselves obs*ructed by 
immense Estuaries which run extraordinarily far back into the Land, 
and were obliged to make great detours to cut off their heads [des- 
cabezar; i.e., get around the heads of the estuaries]. They em- 
ployed three days in this reconnoissance, and returned saying that 
according to the signs the Indians had given them they could not 
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doubt that the Port [Monterey] must be very near, and that surely 
some one of the Packets had arrived at its destination, and they be- 
lieved it to be the “‘San Joseph.’”’ Little account was made of this 
information acquired by the equivocal medium of signs with hands 
and head, which in the like occasions usurp the office of the tongue. 
Nevertheless, not to retire with this doubt, it was resolved to pass on 
forward far enough to ascertain the fact. Having arrived at the end 
[remate] of the first Estuary, and reconnoitered the Land that would 
have to be followed to arrive at the Point de los Reyes, interrupted 
with new Estuaries, scant of Pasturage and Firewood; and having 
recognized, besides this, the uncertainty of the news and the mis- 
apprehension the Scouts had labored under, the Commandant, with 
the advice [parecer] of his Officers, resolved upon a retreat to the 
Point of Pines, in hopes of finding the Port of Monterrey and en- 
countering in it the Packet “‘San Joseph’”’ or the “‘San Antonio,”’ 
whose succor already was necessary; since of the Provisions which 
had been taken in San Diego no more remained than some few sacks 
of Flour, of which a short ration was issued to each individual daily. 
With the Powder and the Lead the lack of the other things was some- 
what supplied, for the chase was abundant—above all, that of Geese 
and Ducks, which in Time of Winter abound extraordinarily in that 
Land. 

On the eleventh day of November was put into execution the re- 
treat in search of Monterrey. The Spaniards reached said Port and 
[the] Point of Pines on the 28th of November. They maintained 
themselves in this place until the tenth day of December, without 
any vessel having appeared in this time. For which reason—and 
noting also a lack of Victuals, and that the Sierra of Santa Lucfa 
was covering itself with snow—the Commandant Don Gaspar de 
Portola saw himself obliged to decide to continue the retreat unto 
San Diego; leaving it until a better occasion to return to the Enter- 
prise. 

On this retreat the Spaniards experienced some hardships and 
necessities, because they entirely lacked Provisions, and because the 
long marches—which necessity obliged them to make, to reach San 
Diego—gave no time for seeking sustenance by the chase, nor did 
this [i.e., game] abound equally everywhere. At this juncture they 
killed twelve Mules of the Packtrain, on whose meat the Fol nour- 
ished themselves unto San Diego; at which new Establishment they 
arrived, all in health, on the 24th of January of 1770. 

They found in good condition their humble Buildings, surrounded 
with a palisade of trunks of Trees, capable of a good defense in case 
of necessity. Many of the Soldiers and Mariners who stayed behind 
Sick the preceding year were recovered from the fatal Epidemic of 
Scurvy; altho’ the greater number of them (and these were they 
who had first contracted the contagion on the Sea) had died irre- 
mediably. 

The Reverend Missionary Padres were convalescing from the com- 
mon Sickness, as were also the Surgeon Don Pedro Prat, and Don 
Vicente Vila; for the contagion did not exempt [perdond] any person 
of those who were comprised in this Expedition. 

There were in San Diego Provisions of Maize, Flour and Seeds 
sufficient for the maintenance of those who composed the Garrison 
for some months; but with the coming of sixty Guests, it could not 
be counted upon to last much time, and it was to be feared that if the 
Barks should delay in bringing the Succor upon which they counted, 
those Spaniards might see themselves obliged by hunger to abandon 
entirely a Conquest which, altho’ very fortunate, had cost so many 
drudgeries [sudores, lit. ‘‘sweats’’] and so many lives. But not to 
expose themselves to such discredit, the Commandant disposed that 
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the Captain of the Garrison of the Californias, with 40 Men, should 
prosecute a March unto that Peninsula, with the end to gather up in 
its Missions the Victuals that he could, and to bring on foot the 
Cattle which—as was said at the beginning—had remained in Veli- 
cataé, and whose leanness had not permitted them to continue the 
march. ['This was a] shrewd provision, in that it looked to the actual 
conservation of what had been acquired, diminishing the increased 
number of consumers of the Victuals which were on hand, and to the 
means of enabling them to subsist thereafter, even tho’ there should 
be failure of the Succor by Sea, so important to carry into due effect 
the desired Enterprise of Monterrey. 

This Detachment set forth, with the aforesaid object, on the 10th 
of February of 1770. And by this means an account was newly 
given, to the Most Excelleut Sefior Viceroy and the Most Illustrious 
Sefior Visitador General, of the state of affairs, of what had hap- 
pened, been seen and discovered up to then by those Spaniards in 
their long Voyage in Northern California. In which those who 
remained awaiting the Orders of said Superiors were little delayed 
in receiving the consolation which was demanded by the sad condi- 
tion to which they saw themselves reduced. 

On the 23rd day of March, the Packet of His Majesty, the ‘‘San 
Antonio,’’ under command of its Captain and Pilot Don Juan Perez, 
arrived and cast anchor in the Port of San Diego. It had set Sail 
from San Blas on the 20th of December of the preceding year of 
1769. It experienced on its Voyage rude storms and contrary winds, 
which drove it to 400 leagues from the Coast; and having found 
itself compelled to return in search of this [coast] to take on water, 
it made Land at 35 degrees of [north] latitude. From there, turning 
its Prow to the South and its left side to the Coast, in search of some 
Anchorage, it arrived at the Point Concepcion, in 34 degrees and a 
half of North Latitude. [This is] the most Westerly Land of the 
Channel of Santa Barbara; and in its shelter they managed to take 
on water, close to a Settlement of Gentiles, who gave them indi- 
vidual account [vazon] of the Expedition by Land; declaring by 
signs [which were] nowise equivocal how the Strangers had passed 
going toward the North, and had passed returning, short of food, 
striking toward the South, mounted on their Horses. The which 
they expressed by putting themselves in like posture upon the barrels 
which the Mariners put ashore, and making other demonstrations 
proper to a Man on Horseback. They mentioned, likewise, the 
names of various Soldiers ; which, being recognized by some of the 
Mariners, made it evident that these words were not sounded casually. 

Perez, being convinced that the Expedition by Land had retreated 
—in the which he admitted no doubt, because he was not ignorant 
that the Victuals could not have lasted them until then—determined 
to arrive at San Diego, to supply them with what they should need, 
for the purpose of facilitating his Voyage returning to Monterrey, 
his destination. 

This was the measure which it was Appropriate to take, and in fact 
the Commandant Don Gaspdr de Portola took it, notwithstanding he 
found himself with few Troops to undertake a second time a march 
so protracted. But the knowledge which he [now] had of the good 
disposition of the Natives of those Lands, and the Hospitality which 
so exactly and in all parts they had observed toward the Spaniards 
on their first entry, quitted this time all suspicion and lack of confi- 
dence. The march was resolved upon; and, taking the necessary 
Provisions, was put into effect on the 17th of April of the current 

ear, with only twenty Men, between Garrison Soldiers and Catalonia 

olunteers, with their Officer Don Pedro Fages. 

The Engineer Don Miguel Costanso, conformably to the Orders 
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with which he found himself, embarked in the Packet “‘San An- 
tonio,’’ on board of which also was transferred the Most Reverend 
Padre President, Fray Junfpero Serra; and this Vessel put to Sea on 
the 16th of April of the same year. 

All reached Monterrey; those by Land, on the 23rd of May; and 
on the 31st of the said [month] the ‘San Antonio” cast its anchor 
in the same Port and anchorage in which, 168 years before, was 
Anchored [surta] the Squadron of the General Vizcayno, sent by the 
Count of Monterrey to the Discovery of these Coasts, by Order of 
our Lord Don Felipe Third. This Port is found, as has been said, in 
36 degrees and 40 minutes North latitude, at the declivity [cayda] of 
the Sierra of Santa Lucfa, on the North side of it. Its principal 
shelter is the Point of Pines, which trends (not from Northeast to 
Southwest, as the Pilot Cabrera Bueno locates it, but) from North- 
west to Southeast; and to the Northeast shore of it is found the 
Anchorage, in which whatsoever Vessel can anchor in four, six [or] 
eight fathoms, the bottom being of fine Sand and good holding, ac- 
cording as it is more or less immediate to Land. 

The Point of Pines, which defends the Anchorage from the North- 
west, is all girt with rocks and stone bluffs [can?iles], but behind the 
rocks enters a handsome Beach bordered with Sandbanks [ Meganos, 
misprint for M/¢danos] on its Easterly bend, turning soon to the 
Northeast and North, up to a very great Estuary with different arms, 
distant from the beginning of the said Beach more than three leagues. 
Thence the Coast follows turning to the Northwest and West—of 
Earth rather thick [grwesa], clothed with Groves, stony in [some] 
parts as far as Point Afio Nuevo [New Year], which dies in the Sea 
at 37 degrees and three minutes of [north] Latitude. So that the 
Anchorage remains surrounded by Land on all sides except the 
Northwest, where alone it lacks shelter. 

The land which shuts in this immense Bay, seen from the Sea, 
forms an agreeable perspective. For, looking to the South, can be 
seen the Sierra of Santa Lucfa; which, throwing off from itself 
sundry hills, lower [and lower] in proportion as they approach the 
Beach, their summits crowned with Pines and covered with Pastur- 
age, presenting a magnificent amphitheater, made more sightly 
by the different Cafiadas which interrupt the land and cause admira- 
ble variety and harmony to the eyes. This Port has not running 
water; but sufficient [water] is found in a ravine or low place to the 
southeast of the Landing, which is where the Beach begins. In this 
place one passes dryshod an Estuary, which fills only at spring tides, 
and runs inland a considerable distance toward the East. This low 
place is very humid, and for this reason much grass grows in it, and 
it always keeps green. So that, digging in whatsoever part, and 
opening wells, one will find fresh water [agua dulce, lit. sweet water] 
and good, almost at the very surface [fe/o, lit. ‘‘ skin’’] of the Earth. 
And [the water] would be better if ome cared to practice the same 
diligence a little further inland, in some little Cafada of the many 
which come to disembogue there. For in them have been found va- 
rious springs of excellent water tho’ scanty. 

On the Northeast and East shore, the country stretches in hand- 
some plains which terminate at the Sierra. (These have] various 
small Lagoons, though most of them are of brackish water. In some 
of them much salt crystallizes [se guaja, lit. ‘“‘curdles’’]. The land 
in general is sandy, but there are many low places of excellent 
crumbly soil. And to the South of the Port, at a distance of two short 
leagues, is a spacious Cafiada, thro’ which comes down the River 
called Carmelo, where are some places of Grass or coarse straw 
[sacatales 6 pajonales| which entirely hide a Man on Horseback— 
proof of the feracity of the land. Its products are worthy of 
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esteem; for there are Walnuts, Hazelnuts, and Cherries, as in 
Europe; Blackberries, Roses, good Grass on every side. 

In the Sierra are most corpulent [corpulentisimos| Oaks and Live- 
oaks, which produce good Acorns, Pines which bear Cones, and 
Pifiones in abundance; Forests of Junipers, of Cypresses and other 
various Trees [/a/os]. 

The Natives of Monterrey live in the Sierra. Those nearest the 
Beach are distant from it about a league and a half. They come 
down at times and go forth to fish on little Rafts of cat-tail rushes 
[Balzitasde Enea]. But the fisheries cannot be their principal main- 
tenance, and they recur to it only when the chase profits them little. 
For [game] abounds much in the interior of the Sierra. Above all, 
such as the Antelope and Deer. These Serranos [mountaineer In- 
dians] are docile and tractable in the extreme. They never used to 
come to visit the Spaniards without bringing them a good treat of 
game, which was generally composed of two or three Deer or Ante- 
lope, which they offered without exacting nor even asking anything 
[in return]. Their good disposition has given to the Reverend Mis- 
sionary Padres well founded hopes to make Conquest of them, 
briefly, for the Faith of Christ. 

On these Coasts, Fish abounds no less than in the Santa Barbara 
Channel and Port of San Diego. The Cub-Whales and Sea-Lions 
[Lobos Marinos] are beyond number ; and with time the fishery for 
the former might perhaps be facilitated in that same Bay. 

In that Land was erected, conformably to the mandate, a Presidio 
and Mission under the Advocacy of San Carlos ; all codéperating with 
equal attention and solicitude—Troops, Mariners, and their respect- 
ive Officers—toward the humble beginnings of so important an 
Establishment. Having concluded the Provisional work on it, which 
was put in the order most necessary for the Reverend Missionary 
Fathers and the Troops of the Presidio; and having projected the 
remaining [work] which ought to be done afterward, the cargo of 
the Packet was warehoused. The resolution was taken by the Com- 
mandant Don Gaspar de Portol4 to embark on it [the packet], with 
the Engineer Don Miguel Costanso, leaving the command to the 
Lieutenant of Infantry, Don Pedro Fages, as he was advised in his 
Instructions. And to aid the Troops in their labors, nine Mariners 
remained in Monterrey as a reinforcement. 

The ‘“‘San Antonio’”’ put forth from that Port the ninth of July of 
this year, and arrived happily at the [Port] of San Blas the first of 
August. And when there arrived afterward at the same [port] the 
other Packet the ‘‘ San Carlos’’—which returned from San Diego— 
both were made ready to undertake a new Voyage in the coming 
month of November to convey separately, by the interior Gulf of 
California, and by the Sea of the South, thirty Apostolic Mission- 
aries with abundant stores of provisions, clothing, utensils and 
[sacred] Vestments, for the pur of sustaining the new Presidios 
of San Diego and Monterrey, with their respective Missions, and to 
erect others in the fertile Countries which the Expedition by Land 
traversed from Velicata as far as the Port of San Francisco, situate 
in 37 degrees, 45 minutes, of [north] Latitude. 

Thus the desired Establishments of San Diego and Monterrey have 
had their felicitous beginnings. And so [felicitously], we ought to 
promise ourselves, shall come true of the new Missions which are 
going to be founded and to grow under the protection and auspices of 
the Most Excellent Sr. Marquis de Croix, Viceroy, Governor and 
Captain-General of this far-reaching Empire, whose mild [suave] 
Rule his Subjects applaud and the Peoples live in gratitude for. But 
this Enterprise, desired for so many years, and promoted many times 
with grand preparations and costs, will without doubt be very grate- 
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ful to the August Monarch who wears the Crown of Spain; whose 
magnanimous Heart and religious Piety Heaven rewards with raising 
up in his glorious Reign Men Illustrious and Great in all estates, 
Ecclesiastical, Military and Political, to vie equally in fulfilling the 
high charges which he entrusts to theireminent capacity and talents 
—never better employed than in procuring the Propagation of the 
Gospel and the public welfare of his Loyal and Loving Vassals. 
Mexico, and October 24, of 1770. 
Don MIGUEL COSTANSO. 


ABSTRACT OF REPORTS 
concerning the Port of Monterrey, the Mission and Presidio Which have been 
established at it, with the denomination of San Carlos, and the outcome of 
the two Expeditions by Sea and Land, which for this end were dispatched 
in the year last past, of 1769. 

AFTER THE REPEATED and costly Expeditions which were 
made by the Crown of Spain, in the two centuries preceding, for the 
reconnoissance of the Occidental Coast of Californias by the sea of 
the South, and for the occupation of the important Port of Mon- 
terrey, this enterprise has now been successfully carried out with the 
two expeditions, by sea and land, which, in consequence of the Royal 
Order and by the arrangements of this Superior Government [i. e., 
the viceroy], were dispatched from Cape San Lucas and the Presidio 
of Loreto in the months of Jan., Feb. and March of the year last 

st. 

In June thereof, both Expeditions united in the Port of San 
Diego, situate in 32 degrees and a half of [north] latitude. And the 
resolution having been taken that the Packet ‘‘ San Antonio” should 
return to the Port of San Blas to reinforce its crew and bring new 
provisions, the Flag Packet, named the ‘San Carlos,’”’ remained 
anchored in that same Port of San Diego, for want of Mariners, who 
had died of scurvy. And having established there the Mission and 
an Escort, the expedition by land pursued its voyage to the interior 
of the country as far as 37 degrees and 45 minutes [north] latitude, 
in search of Monterrey. But not having found it by the tokens of 
the ancient voyages and logs, and fearing scarcity of Victuals, it re- 
turned to San Diego; where, with the fortunate arrival of the Packet 
“*San Antonio”? in March of this year, the Commandants by land 
and sea took the opportune resolution to return to the enterprise, con- 
formably with the instructions which they carried to accomplish it. 

In fact both Expeditions set forth from San Diego on the 16th and 
17th days of April of the present [year] ; and in this second voyage, 
the [expedition] by land had the felicity to find the Port of Monter- 
rey, and to arrive at it the 16th of May ; and that by sea likewise ar- 
rived at the same place, without accident nor more loss than that of 
a sick Calker, the 3lst of the same month. 

That Port having been thus occupied by sea and land, with the 
particular complacency of the innumerable Gentile Indians who 

ople all the Country explored and reconnoitered in the two voyages, 

ossession was solemnized the third day of June, with an authentic 
Instrument which the Commandant in Chief, Don Gaspar de Portola, 
committed to writing and the remaining Officers of both Expeditions 
certified ; all giving their assurance that that was the very Port of 
Monterrey, with the identical landmarks Spryom which were de- 
scribed in the ancient Narrative [Relaciones] of General Don Sebas- 
tian Viscayno, and in the log of Don Joseph Cabrera Bueno, first 
Pilot of the Ships of the Philippines. 

On the 14th day of the above mentioned month of June last, the 
said Commandant Don Gaspar de Portola dispatched a Mail by land 
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to the Presidio of Loreto, with the praiseworthy news of the occupa- 
tion of Monterrey, and of the having established in it the Mission 
and Presidio of San Carlos. But on account of the great distance, 
this Superior Gov’t has not yet received those Letters; and on the 
10th of the present month there arrived at this Capital the [letters] 
which were directed by the same Portola, the Engineer Don Miguel 
Costansé6, and the Captain Don Juan Perez, Commandant of the 
aforesaid Packet ‘‘San Antonio,”’ alias “‘ Principe,’? which put forth 
the 9th of July from Monterrey. And notwithstanding eight days 
of calms, it made its long voyage with such felicitous celerity that 
on the first of this month it cast anchor in San Blas. 

There were left abundant utensils and provisions in the new Pre- 
sidio and Mission of San Carlos of Monterrey, and stores for one 
year, for the purpose of establishing another Doctrina at a propor- 
tionate distance, with the advocacy of San Buenaventura. And the 
Lieutenant of Catalonian Volunteers, Don Pedro Fages, having also 
remained there as Military Commandant, with more than thirty men, 
it is to be judged that by this date there will already have united 
with him the Captain of the Presidio of Loreto, Don Fernando 
de Rivera, with other nineteen Soldiers and the Vaqueros and 
Muleteers who were conducting 200 horned cattle [Reses Bacunas], 
and a portion of Victuals from the new Mission of San Fernando de 
Villacatad, situate beyond the Frontier of the California anciently re- 
claimed; since he set forth from that place the 14th of April last, 
with destination to the aforesaid Ports of San Diego and Monterrey. 

Notwithstanding that at the latter [port] the Warehouses already 
constructed at the new Presidio and Mission were left provided with 
abundance, at the departure of the Packet ‘‘ San Antonio;’’ and that 
in that [port] of San Diego lie anchored the two other Packets of 
His Majesty, the ‘‘ San Carlos’”’ and the “‘ San Joseph,’’ this Superior 
Gov’t disposes that in the latter part of October next the ‘“‘San An- 
tonio’”’ return to undertake a third voyage from the Port of San 
Bias, and that it conduct new provisions and thirty Religious of St. 
Ferdinand [Fernandinos| of the last Mission which came from 
Spain; in order that in that extensive and fertile Country reconnoitered 
by the Expedition by land, from the ancient Frontier of California 
as far as the Port of San Francisco (little distant, and more to the 
North from that of Monterrey), new Missions be erected, and that 
happy opportunity be taken advantage of which is offered by the 
gentleness and good disposition of the innumerable Gentile Indians 
who inhabit the Northern California. 

In proof of this fortunate disposition in which are found those 
numerous and most docile Gentiles, the Commandant Don Gaspar 
de Portola declares—and the rest of the Officers and the Missionary 
Fathers agree to the same thing—that our Spaniards remain in Mon- 
terrey as safe as if they were in the midst of this Capital; altho’ the 
new Presidio has been left sufficiently fitted out with Artillery, 
‘Troops and abundant munitions of war. And the Reverend Father 
President of the Missions [Serra], destined for that [Mission] of 
Monterrey, relates very minutely and with especial joy, the affability 
of the Indians, and the promise which they had already made him to 
deliver their children to be instructed in the Mysteries of our Holy 
and Catholic Religion. That exemplary and zealous Minister of it 
adds the circumstantial report of the Solemn Masses which had been 
celebrated, from the [time of the] arrival of both Expeditions until 
the departure of the Packet ‘‘San Antonio ;’’ and of the Solemn 
Procession of the Most Holy Sacrament which was made on the day 
of Corpus [Christi], the 14th of June; with other particularities 
which accredit the especial providence with which God hath deigned 
to favor the successful issue of these Expeditions—in reward, with- 
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out doubt, of the ardent Zeal of Our August Sovereign, whose incom- 

rable piety recognizes as the first obligation of his Royal Crown 
in these vast Dominions the extension of the Faith of Jesus Christ, 
and the wellfare of the wretched Gentiles who groan without knowl- 
edge of it and in the tyrannous bondage of the common enemy. 

In order not to hold back this most important report, the present 
Narrative of it has been formed in brief compend, without awaiting 
the first letters despatched by land from Monterrey. In the mean- 
time, with them, the diaries of the voyages by sea and land, and the 
rest of the Documents, in due time can be given a complete work 
concerning the both expeditions. 


Mexico, 16th of August, of 1770. 


WITH PERMISSION AND BY ORDER OF THE Most EXCELLENT SENO 
VICEROY. 


At the Imprint of the Superior Government. 


ACCURATE CALIFORNIA STATISTICS. 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS, 1900. 











SHIPMENTS. 





PRODUCTS. ACREAGE. 


CARL’Ds | POUNDS, BUS., ETc.) _ Value. 


Boxes, 6,624,000 | $18,000,000 








Oranges and Lemons ........ , 55,540 18,400 


oe 11,160,000 | | 


Walnuts ...... alee not given 
4,640,000 | | 1,098,000 


Almonds. . te esis ee 
} Grapes, total.. aoke Bee ‘300,54 |... ++] hes sieninian 
| Raisins conece ~ le Ae | Lbs., 7 3,578,400 
*Wines, sweet and dry....... sana anatase danaee 
*Brandies Sys ere 
Prunes . tins notgiven | 7 | 
tOther cured fruits.. pehbetaie pebi 4 
Canned frnits and vegetables| “Secreta 
§Olive oil eee 
Fresh vegetables ship’d East.|.............. 
7,000 
not given 
not given 
2,393,185 
1,000,000 
115,000 : 
Corn odes as 90,000 seid % ; e 2,700, 000 
Aifaita and other raaw.. -esees| mOtgiven |..........| Toms, 2,716,099 
Potatoes........ as not given ; , Bus., 2,256,765 
Dairies : 
Si tasheledésce os ta Be 5 Sadia we : ..| Lbs., 24,860,738 
Cheese. . ees Rae eseceeees| Iya, 5,294,938 
Milk and Cream... a ; joan shuaobetohant’ evttl 
Calves from dairy cows. ; ~ me é 
Other dairy by-products....|............. 
Wool (2,046,395 head of sheep)'............ ‘ \Lba. , 28,332,000 


TOTAL, $138,301,162 


Geteeens Feel, 2 fresh.. notgiven | “ss | Lbs., 193,900,000 | 9,695,000 
| 








* Vintage; shipments not given, but about 66 per cent. 

t In their order, peaches, apricots, apples, figs, pears, plums, nectarines, grapes. 
* Each case is 24 tins of 256 Ibs. each. 

i No figures for pickled olives, which exceed the oil ia output. 





SO 


TO LOVE WHAT 1S TRUE, TO WATE SHAMS, TO FEAR NOTHING WITHOUT, AND TO THINK A LITTLE. 


eS i Something must be done—and something is going 
pong. to be done—for the Mission Indians of Southern 
California. A little meeting of ponderable people 
in June decided to form an organization which will have a 
strength and “‘ pull ” that even the politicians will have to 
respect. Unfortunately, most of the active workers are to 
be away from home during the summer months; but in 
the early fall a permanent association will be formed to do 
organized and unremitting work for the infamously abused 
natives. And God pity the vulgar oppressor then! For 
his name shall be made a stench in the nostrils of the de- 
cent. He shall be known as he is—one who cared more to 
add a few acres to his lands than for the death by starva- 
tion of hundreds of men, women and children. 

The whole treatment of the Mission Indians has been a 
disgrace to us—as has been said before in these pages, and 
before that by better people. Perhaps the crowning shame 
—certainly that which now most undeniably enlists all 
Americans who still have manhood—is the imminent evic- 
tion of the Indians of Warner’s Rauch, in San Diego 
county. Since before the discovery of America, these 
harmless people have dwelt on those lands—a little oasis 
on the verge of the hopeless desert. But now they 
must go. Where? To the desert. There is no room for 
them. They owned California once. Over them then 
came the Franciscan Missions, to their betterment. 
Wicked Spain protected them in their rights. Then came 
the secularization of the Missions, 70 years ago—a high- 
way robbery by Mexico, as every student knows, and the 
eminent lawyer, John T. Doyle, proved in our own courts 
by recovering from our government nearly a million dollars 
involved in the same confiscation. Corrupt satraps par- 
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celed out these stolen lands in grants; and the Supreme 
Court of the United States has recently confirmed one of 
those grants toa rich man who does not need it, thereby 
leaving 300 Indians to starve. Which shows not so much 
the difference between law and justice, as it does the igno- 
rance of our great tribunal. 

The one present hope for the lives of these 300 First 
Americans is in the manhood of the successful litigant. 
The Lion has known J. Downey Harvey for some sixteen 
years, and believes him manly. He is “‘ business,” but he 
has never yet, to the Lion’s knowledge, acted the brute; 
and it is a comfort that he, rather than another, is the 
winner in this suit. He may be relied upon, the Lion be- 
lieves, to act mercifully ; to wait and give a chance for 
poor men to contribute to buy land with water and give it 
to the Indians who were living at ‘* Warner’s Ranch” be- 
fore the first traceable ancestor of the grantee was born. 
At any rate, there is a concrete movement now to try to 
care for and help these bedevilled people, whose only crime 
is that they were here first and that they have lands that 
stronger people hanker for. And it is a movement that 
means business. In social, political and literary circles it 
is strong enough to count. Meantime the first concrete aid 
comes from Mr. J. E. Lowrey, of Sopris, Colorado, who 
sends the Lion $5 to be applied for the benefit of the Mis- 
sion Indians. All such contributions will be gratefully re- 
ceived, accounted for and applied net to helping the Indians. 


An Eastern Summer! What areminiscence forthe 84CK IN 
Californian—and we nearly all have had it to re- _ aaa rr. 
member—what an experience to renew for them 
that have graduated from the Foolish Land where’s it’s as 
much as one’s life is worth to meet one’s own weather on 
the street. It is nearly 18 years since the Lion has par- 
ticipated in this Gehenna on the Installment Plan—but he 
had not forgotten a jot of it. He has lived in the tropics 
and in the intermediate deserts, and they have been warm 
enough for him; but he has never found anything so bad 
as summer in the land which is sardined with the vast 
majority of the people who confess that they are the smart- 
est in the world. The morasses of Ecuador or the Mexican 
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Tierra Caliente, the ghastly sands of our Mojave or the 
Peruvian Atacama—he would pick any one of these as 
summer resorts sooner than any city of Indiana, Ohio, 
New York. Andin all these places, where he worked hard, 
tramping day long with a heavy camera, mining for antiq- 
uities and so on, he was cooled and refreshed by remem- 
bering that after all this wasn’t a New York or Washing- 
ton summer. 

And now, popped back into the old inferno, he finds that 
the possible mirages of 18 years—every year of them 
thankful—have not magnified the fact. If anything, it is 
a little worse than he remembered. It is a remarkable 
transition, for anyone capable of observation and thought, 
to make the transcontinental trip at almost any season ; to 
the average Easterner—who knows California only as a 
flowery winter refuge from his snows—perhaps the trans- 
formation is most astonishing in summer. Leaving Los 
Angeles—where he never has slept a summer night under 
less than two blankets nor ever a winter night without 
wide-open windows ; where his children run bare-headed 
all the year and he works in the sun the hottest days—the 
Lion came over the Mojave in 112°, and overran the shade- 
less mesas of Southern New Mexico afoot every daylight 
hour for days, when the coolest shade back in the village 
registered 117°. It violates no confidence to say that it 
was warmish work; but it was not dangerous nor debilita- 
ing. In the Arid Lands—particularly at high altitudes— 
such heat is not bad, and sunstrokes are unknown. And 
his little girl legged it at his side, and danced in the blaz- 
ing plaza of her birthplace in the ceremonial dance of her 
old Indian neighbors—and felt the fiery glow no more than 


a salamander may. 

Then up the piny acclivities of the Glorieta and the 
Raton, the coccyx of the Backbone of the Continent, where 
the air is always tonic; and on down the long slope to 
the Stoke-pit Country. 

It is only in the Humid Lands—what washing the Al- 
mighty never cared enough for to wring out or hang nearer 
heaven—that heat is murderous. In that wonderfully 
beautiful valley of the Kaw it began to be like Old Times. 
The shadiest place in town marked 101%° when we 
lunched at Topeka, and the sticky air would have mended 
crockery with very little condensation. Kansas City was 
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worse ; and variable Chicago, sitting by her vast polluted 
lake, was a mere mush. The news from the front, as the 
train-boy came on with fresh papers, was cheering. It was 
like war days—o/d war days; for in our three years’ Span- 
ish-Filipino war there has not been a battle in which so 
many people were killed and wounded as the heat put out 
in our civilized East in that one day in early July—57 
deaths from heat and 141 prostrations in New York yester- 
day ; 206 deaths from heat in New York today. Chicago 
claimed only five deaths from heat, with a mild list of 
prostrated and ‘“‘insane from heat;” but recorded eleven 
people killed dead by one clap of lightning inthe city. And 
all this before the Glorious Fourth, and before the Fiend 
has fairly warmed up to his work. Chicago is probably 
the coolest great city in the East; but on the Fourth the 
Lion sat still in his skin at the table in a three-side-open 
room, in an unelbowed house within rifle-carry of the lake, 
and gasped and ran rivers all day; and at 6 p.m. enjoyed a 
violent gale and thunderstorm ; and at 4 a.m., still leaking 
at every pore, lay down stark to heavy sleep. And on the 
10th of July, when these words are written, in the coolest 
and prettiest spot to which Chicago millionaires retreat, it 
was 99) in the shade—and in Chicago 102” in the sky and 
106° on the street. Only a dry wind from the Colorado 
plains saved the city from the mortality of a goodly battle. 

And nearly two million Americans, who think no small 
of their wits, persist in that Tophet—to say nothing of the 
more millions who endure worse. Move? How can they 
move ? Aren’t they coral “insects,” by now, unable to 
build except upon one another’s backs? The rich who are 
not too busy do escape their torments by fleeing to the 
woods and waters in summer, by living hermetically sealed 
in their palatial cans of poisoned air in winter; but the 
vast majority are helpless under the claws of the urban 
monster as a mouse playing with acat. She may let them 
frisk a step or two—and then out comes the velvet paw. 
And they stay where men drop dead on the streets with 
sunstroke, and horses wear straw hats to save their lives, 
and the very heavens reek with the stench of lathered man 
and beast. And they stay on when the contemptuous skies 
jail them in their taxable prisons, and shake pneumonia in 
their faces if they dare emerge from a second-hand stew or 
furnace-heated, humanized air. They stay because they 
have lost what our first mother learned at the Tree—the 
knowledge of good and evil. They are not even ashamed 
of their nakedness. ‘They are smitten with the locomotor 
ataxia of cities. One in ten- thousand of them is still ver- 
tebrate, and can walk—and w#// walk, ** just as soon as he 
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can arrange his business,” unless he happens to die of his 
weather first. But the vast majority will never stir till 
they go feet first to a better climate—whichever their lives 
may have earned. 

To one born and bred where people know no better, but 
who timely escaped, all this seems curious. The Lion 
won’t be sunstruck in the East. Hecanstand more weather 
than most people. But as a standing rule of life he doesn’t 
have to, and doesn’t mean to. It is good enough for him 
where no one isever sunstruck or frozen to death, slain with 
lightning or cyclones, or mad dogs or poisonous air. And 
even as he yearns to see the relatively few people who are 
worthy to enjoy God’s country, and wish to, get started 
thither, he is thankful that California will never get 
jammed with the sort of people who are contented with 
the East. 


HASSAYAMPERS The Immedicable Tenderfoot is not the only fly in 
— orumrs. the Western ointment. His most gibbering ab- 
" gurdities, his fondest credulities, are run neck-and- 
neck—and often headed—by the Autochthonous Provincial 
who guesses at everything and always guesses big enough. 
Heaven has made a sort for the express purpose, appar- 
ently, of knowing less about a country the longer they live 
in it; and some of these folk seem to have lived in the 
West long enough to know nothing whatever. There are 
even Western newspapers, whose fund of progressive ig- 
norance would furnish forth a dozen Raymond excursions. 
An Arizona paper, for instance, gravely announces that 
Tucson is the oldest city in the United States, having been 
“founded in 1555, some half a century earlier than Santa 
Fé or St. Augustine” It bases this joyous bit of curb- 
stone history on jolly George Hilzinger’s absurd 77reasure 

Land and its alleged: i 
“Authentic documents discovered among the records of the old 
mission of San Xavier, dated 1552, when the settlement was ordered 


to be established ; and attached to which is an account of the found- 
ing of Tucson, written in the fair round hand of Marcos of Niza.” 
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Western Brethern, is it not about time to leave these 
Hassayampings and fakes to the Vacant Tourist? It is 
very nice sometimes to make a fool of him, but to make 
fools of ourselves is not compulsory. There are Tender- 
feet who are not fools—and they laugh at you. 

Tucson is the ‘‘oldest city” in—Tucson. Be content 
with that. St. Augustine, Fla., was founded in 1565; 
Chamita, New Mexico (San Gabriel de los Espafioles), in 
1598; Santa Fé in 1605; Tucson in 1776. There are scores 
of settlements in the Southwest that are older than Tuc- 
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son. There are several even in tardy California. Tucson 
had not even the dignity of an Indian rancheria when 
Santa Fé was a goodly Spanish town a century old. No 
order to found it in 1552 was ever given by anyone—nor in 
1652 nor in 1752. It is first heard of as a little rancheria 
of a few Indians in 1763, visited by a priest from Bac. 
Fray Marcos of Niza never wrote an account of the found- 
ing of Tucson, in a “fair round hand” or any other, for 
the excellent reason that he had been dead more than two 
centuries when Tucson was founded. The date of his de- 
mise was March 25,1558 He never so much as saw the 
site upon which Tucson—and so many silly lies—were 
sometime to be built. Every student knows this. It has 
been proved by history. Even Bancroft ‘had fun” with 
these Hassayamper myths (Vew Mexico and Arizona, p. 
304) ; and Coues’s Garces (p. 79) reviews the case. But 
all this howling bosh is not only printed in an Arizona 
paper and widely copied—it is said now to have gone into 
the official archives of the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion ! 

And a New Mexico paper—whose fingers were badly 
enough burned at the time by its advocacy of the disen- 
chanted Prof. Libbey—again soberly attacks the En- 
chanted Mesa, and says that a renegade Indian says that 
his people have no legends. The Enchanted Mesa is set- 
tled in science. The legend stood, the greenhorn who at- 
tacked it was exploded—and of the fragments that were 
left of his reputation as a scientist several baskets full were 
gathered up in nearly every important publication in 
America and a great many abroad. Every scholar knows 
the facts, now; the intelligent “‘old-timers” of New 
Mexico know them; and so far as is in evidence the only 
clingers to the wreck are this one ignorant paper and the 
ex-Rev. G. Wharton James. 


The superb John Carter Brown Library of Ameri- 00D Days 
cana, of which George Parker Winship of this staff sae 
is librarian, has been presented by its trustees to ; 
Brown University, Providence, R. I., with an endowment 
of $650,000. This matchless collection of books printed in 
or concerning North or South America before 1801, is not 
only a tremendous accession to Brown University; the 
transfer will result in making it more accessible to stu- 
dents, as it will now be housed in an adequate library 
building, instead of a private residence. It is a pity more 
rich men had not taken thought to gather important books. 

Many give money en dloc to buy books, but that is a very 
different story from the intelligent and loving care of col- 
lecting them ona great scale and a definite plan. In no 
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other line has there been so much need as in Americana— 
and certainly none more interesting to Americans. The 
exact first-hand study of the early history of this New 
World has been almost closed to the average student by the 
enormous rarity and cost of many of the more important 
sources. We should fare hardly were it not for the brains 
and generosity of two admirable American types—the late 
John Carter Brown (son of the Nicholas Brown for whom 
the University was named) and Edward E. Ayer, of 
Chicago, whose magnificent private library of Americana, 
probably matchless in the world as to American Indians 
and everything relating to them, is accessible through the 
Newberry Library, and who is still expending a fortune 
every year in scouring the earth for further treasures. 
Such citizens deserve well of their country. In a day when 
we are swamped and foundered with the flood of books that 
are good for nothing, they have saved for us from the wreck 
of neglect, and made accessible to us, the priceless volumes 
upon which all scientific history of this our country must 
be builded. 


SOME One of the pathologic symptoms of hysteria is a 
PATHOLOGIC § total loss of the sense of proportion. Ladies in 


ae guise are not expected to remember history or 


balance or self-control. Neither are nations. It is only 
when they recover from their tantrums that they can per- 
ceive that Waterloo was as important as the rattling of a 
window that set them off. Certainly if there be any medical 
term which can define the frequent “spells” of two great 
nations now in war, it is hysteria. When England cele- 
brates with wild street orgies the escape of her 250,000 
soldiers from a tenth of their number of farmers, that is 
hysterical. When the United States does a war-dance over 
naval engagements in which not a nian is lost by the 
victors—that rather resembles the same disease. ‘There 
are no adjectives, or emotions, left for Wellingtons, Napo- 
seons, Nelsons, Washingtons, Lees, Farraguts, Perrys or 
Grants—they have all been shrieked out for the corporals. 
For instance, for capturing Aguinaldo by forged letters, 
Funston is made a Brigadier-General. Meade was made a 
Brigadier-General for winning the battle of Gettysburg, 
one of the world’s great battles, a field on which more men 
died than have died on both sides in our three years’ war 
with Spain and the Philippines, with its hundreds of 
“battles.” Funston is a dashing figure; but to reward a 
brave, smart scout with precisely the same guerdon as 
crowns the victor of a decisive battle in the nation’s and 
the world’s destiny, is so disproportionate as to discredit 
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our dignity, to say nothing of subverting all the sane 
standards, without which no military service can be kept 
effective. 


Just what the Cubans—and we—may expect, is ®=LEASING 
frankly and confidently set forth by an authorita- 
tive administration organ, the Chicago Aecord- 
Herald: 

‘The one guarantee that the Cubans have is in their own submis- 
sion to whatever is demanded of them. So long as annexation is de- 
ferred they may play at independence, but they should understand 
that they are industrially as well as politically at this country’s mercy, 
and that in any event the intention is to keep their industries taxed. 
Whether they are permitted to masquerade outside, or are taken in 
after the qualified fashion of the hour, our sugar and tobacco inter- 
ests will be protected against them and will run them.”’ 

The beauty of it is that this is allaboutso. This is, and 
from the first has been, the intention of the moving spirits 
in the little game of Cuba Libre which was so successfully 
worked on a confiding and generous public, three years ago. 
And our solemn pledge to give Cuba freedom and take no 
advantage to ourselves ? Oh, the American people would 
not have gone into war for a professed steal ; but when the 
war is over they are too good-natured and too “‘ patriotic” 
to object when the politicians break the nation’s vow and 
traffic in our shame. 


How completely the bulk of the so-called “‘religious press’” GOD 

has ceased to be religious and has left its conscience in the AND 
@ ‘ MAMMON. 

** business office,’’ is shown by the ghastly fact that a ma- 
jority of these sheets are now lining up to swallow the perjury of 
breaking our faith with Cuba and the civilized world. The old and 
strong /ndependent is an honorable exception. So is the Chicago 
Advance, I believe. Yet ome should insert a qualifying phrase, 
though by “religious press’? we generally mean the Protestant 
weeklies. For it is a sarcastic commentary on our intolerance, that 
the Catholic papers seem to be without exception against the pro- 
posed iniquity. 

Mark Twain has ‘“‘ met the enemy and they are his’n.’’ There has 
been a great deal of virtuous but stupid rage against him by the sort 
of people who think with their religious emotions; but Mark has 
flayed them with their own sword—since he understands ethics 
better than his adversaries do. Even the Christian Register says of 
Ament’s defense: ‘‘It recalls the Scotch verdict—‘not guilty, but 
don’t do it again.’ ”’ 
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WHICH IS_ 
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Powerful and surprising as a 
couple of the former novels of 
Frank Norris have been found, this 
young California writer has raised his 
sights above McTeague and A Man’s Woman, 
in his latest, Zhe Octopus. If he can carry 
the two remaining members of his projected Trilogy of Wheat on as 
high a plane, it will be an astonishing performance. If too visibly 
determined by Zola, and often too diligently brutal in style, it has 
rather tremendous strength and scope, and its local coloration of the 
“Octopus” is almost historical. This tragic picture, which to the 
stranger will seem a travesty, is really a fine handling of the abomin- 
able conditions which made Californians hate not railroads, but the 
kind of railroad they knew—here thinly masked as the “* Pacific and 
Southwestern.’”’ The historic Mussel Slough slaughter, the “ all- 
the-traffic-will-bear ’’ policy, the corruption of legislatures, the shame- 
less confiscation and robbery of individuals—all these are painted to 
the life. The character-drawing is less inevitable than the descrip- 
tion, perhaps. ‘‘ Magnus Derrick,’’ the wheat king, ‘‘S. Behrman,”’ 
the characteristic railroad tool, and ‘‘ Vanamee,”’ the recluse, are the 
most striking figures. ‘‘Annexter’’ seems a willful exaggeration at 
first, though his transformation by love for ‘“‘ Hilma”’ is more con- 
vincing. The diaphanous device of “‘ Presley’’ as a Markham and 
Man-with-the-Hoe seems hardly good workmanship. And it must be 
confessed that Mr. Norris is not yet so sure-handed with women and 
love-stories as with rough-hewn men. ‘“‘ Hilma”’ is the marble for 
a big statue ; but her Pygmalion lacked the glow which should have 
informed the work of the chisel. But all in all the book is a most un- 
common one in grasp and force and depth of current ; such an energy, 
in fact, as very few American authors can either summon or harness. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. C. C. Parker, Los Angeles, 
$1.50. : 


From the man who wrote Richard Carvel we have naturally 


CHURCHILL’S handsome expectations ; nor does he disappoint us in hisnew 
*‘crisis.’”” novel, 7ke Crisis, which is one of the marked books of the 


year. Like his former novel, this strikes me as above all a fine, clean 
and winning love-story, with the historical stage-setting effectively 
handled and reasonably accurate ; with some very excellent character- 
drawing, and a heroine who compels us. Such characters as fine old 
“Col. Carvel,” the Uriah Heep of an “‘ Eliphalet Hopper,” the hero, 
Stephen Brice’’ and his mother, and old ‘“‘Judge Whipple,”’ would land 
favor toalmost any story; and “‘ Jinny’’ is an even more irresistible 
heroine than her own forebear ‘“* Dorothy’”’ in the author’s earlier 
success. She isa delightful little rebel. The historical personages 
in the book do not act so thoroughly at home as Mr. Churchill’s own 
creations. Grant and Sherman carry it off fairly; but his Lincoln 
seems to me a sad travesty—and perhaps it is not quite judicious or 
modest to lay the hands of fiction quite yet upon that mighty figure. 
Nor is the role of Frémont altogether well cast. The life and atmos- 
phere of St. Louis—then a hot-bed of secession—just before and dur- 
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ing the civil war, make an effective setting for a story whose human 
interest promptly seizes upon the reader. The Macmillan Co., 66 
Fifth Avenue, New York. $1.50. 


Arthur Colton evidently maps from love and memoryof his THEIR 
own the blue distances of 7he Delectable Mountains ; and for AZURE 
this reason particularly he interests us in his unidentified HUE. 
geography. The book isa sequence of naive and sympathetic stories 
of boyhood and beyond. From their very boy-like camp and sanctu- 
ary in “‘the Place of the Abandoned Gods,’’ and on through later 
fortunes and dreamings, these unspoiled young people win us and 
warm us. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 153 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
$1.50. 
Among the many “nature books’’—of which many are not IN THE 
nature but artifice—there is welcome for so sincere a volume LOVE OF 
as Wm. H. Boardman’s 7he Lovers of the Woods. It has NATURE. 
charming outdoor color and feeling, a mellow humor, and no mean 
touch of woodcraft. The author has a good eye and a rather deft 
hand; and even the hardened woodman will find pleasure between 
these covers. McClure, Phillips & Co., New York. $1.25. 


The Inlander, by Harrison Robertson, authorof ///Werea A QUIET 
Man, is the sweet and simple love-story of a fine unso- r 
phisticated Tennessean, who spills his heart over the wrong 
girl in most chivalrous fashion, goes bitter, and finally finds and 
marries the right one, has his folly of jealousy, and finally comes 
upon the traditional ‘“‘ever after.”” Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 153 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. $1.50. 


Mary Catherine Judd’s Wigwam Sioriesisa child’s read- INDIAN 
ing-book far and away above its class. It gives fair LEGENDS 
sketches, in simple terms, of a great many of the legends WELL SKETCHED. 
of the North American Indians, and really with such effect that older 
people will be interested and touched by them. It has also much 
reasonable information about Indian character and customs. Natur- 
ally in such a book there are errors ; but in this case they are fewer 
than in many far more pretentious volumes. The picture on p. 118 is 
not a Navajo but a Moqui weaver; that on p. 249 is not of Pueblo 
women but of Mexican women grinding corn. The Moqui mesa is 
not 800 feet high, nor half that. The Mogqui!maidens are not “ the 
only Indian maidens who do not leave their hair hanging down their 
backs’’—not by a long way. But these and like errors may be par- 
doned in the general sanity and attractiveness of the book. A special 
interest is added by several illustrations and decorations by that 
brave and promising young Indian artist, Miss Angel de Cora. Ginn 
& Co., 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


A decidedly unexpected book from a Northerner—orper- soUTH 
haps from any source—is Henry Bourland, the Passing of 
the Cavalier. Perhaps a Southerner could not have written 
so fairly of that Reconstruction period which is so particularly dirty 
a page in our annals; and Albert Elmer Hancock’s novel is to be 
praised particularly for giving the truthful if gloomy picture of that 
discreditabie politicianing which so utterly denied and so nearly un- 
did the vast, gentle wisdom of Lincoln and the soldierly magnan- 
imity of Grant. Though the story is rather subordinated to the 
historical coloration, it is a good story ; and the picturing of Gettys- 
burg—where the rebel hero is “‘shot to pieces’’ and nursed back to 
life by a Union girl—of the Ku Klux, the negro denomination, the 
vulgar carpet-baggers, and other features of the period, would make 
good reading without a story at all. The Macmillan Co., 66 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. $1.50. 
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An unexpected saltpetre of humor crackles in the pages of 
Sidney H. Preston’s 7he Abandoned Farmer, a quiet look- 


‘““HAYSEED.”’ ing volume which turns out to be most uncommon funny. 


NOT QUITE 


‘The experiences of the typically ‘‘ tenderfoot’’ first-person and his 
superior wife ‘‘ Marion’’ in abandoning their city cage and dwelling 
upon an abandoned farm are told with a certain cleverness which 
avoids the appearance of forcing ; though in less adroit hands many 
of the situations would appear far fetched. Asa matter of fact the 
author has made a very diverting story. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 153 
Fifth Avenue, New York. $1.25. 


T. Jenkins Hains, author of 7he Windjammers, has put to 


THE WIDOW’S sea againin Zhe Cruise of The FPetrel; a tale of 1812anda 


BENEATH 


CRUSE. privateering that was as good as piracy. There is action 
enough, and not badly told if not wholly comvincing. The book is 
not literature, but a good enough story. McClure, Phillips & Co., 
New York. $1.25. 


Dr. E. S. Goodhue, whose Beneath Hawaiian Palms and 


OTHER Stars was once remarked upon in these pages, seems to be a 


‘*PALMS.”’ proper good fellow and sound physician. One of his many 


virtues is that he does not like my reviews. NeitherdolI. But I like 
his letters saying so, and hope for another soon. His new book, Out 
of the Pigeon-Holes, carries the war into Africa, and will doubtless 
make all reviewers tremble—these awful ‘‘ hack writers’’ whose only 
business is to ‘‘ tear down.’’ ‘‘ About the easiest thing in the world 
is to be a critic,’’"—and so it is, sometimes. But then again it is 
hard. Even Dr. Goodhue is also a critic. Amid these “‘ essays” 
(apparently, from a Michigan medical journal) and ‘‘ pomes’’ in many 
keys, he finds time not only to ‘‘ tear down”’ the critics and criticise 
Markham and Shakespeare and a few other things, but to favor us 
with his conviction: ‘* I do not think Kipling has earned the title of 
poet. Kipling cannot last.’”’ ‘* All genius has not been oxydized, 
and much of it keeps out of the standard magazines.’’ Here in the 
book is a lot that “keeps out.’”’ A friend gets into the book with: 
*“* Had you (Dr. G.) done what Markham did, it would not have sur- 
prised me.’’ Neither would it have surprised the doctor, if we may 
guess by a sample feather from his dove-cote: 
** If we pass up our fellows, sir, 

Remember now we offer 

To soon come up and let you 

Pass us if you like, sir. 

So do not pluck us since we‘are 

Such plucky loyal boys, sir, 

And if you pass us, rest assured 

We'll never pass again, sir.” 
If Markham could write poetry like ‘hat, and pay to have it printed 
in a book, he wouldn’t need to fritter himself on ‘‘ standard maga- 
zines”’ at $100 a page. Geo. F. Butler Pub. Co., Alma, Mich. $1. 


The Macmillan Pocket American and English classics, neat 16 
mos., in levanteen, now include 31 volumes, the latest being Tenny- 
son’s /dylis of the King. Portrait, introduction and notes, 25c. 


The Detroit Photographic Co. is publishing some of the finest 
color photos of California and the West that have been seen. The 
negatives are by that dean of Western photographers, W. H. Jack- 
son, and the coloring by a new patent process. Detroit, Mich. 

From a Swedish Homestead, by Selma Lagerlof, translated by 
Jessie Brochner, is a quiet, homely, attractive recital of the olden 
stories and some modern ones. McClure, Phillips & Co., New 
York. $1.50. 
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The editorship of this department is takenupasa matter MESSAGE 


both of duty and of opportunity and with the joy that 
lightens every labor of love. The writer feels that he is 
picking up the broken thread of past work and proceeding to weave 
his little web of public opinion at the same old shuttle of the maga- 
zine page. For he had no sooner “‘discovered”’ irrigation and the new 
civilization it is bringing forth from the dry lands of the West than 
he proceeded to launch a publication wherein he might preach the 
gospel to the heathen on both sides of the continent. That was years 
ago. And even if it be said by those who shouldn’t, 7he /rrigation 
Age was influential and institutional. It stood for an Idea. It 
fought for what it conceived to be just laws, progressive policies, and 
lofty institutions. It shot an arrow into the air which, falling to 
earth it knew not where, was found long afterward in the heart of 
an oak. That oak—now bent in the breeze of Faction, now swayed 
by the winds of Prejudice, but waxing ever stronger and higher—is 
a mighty Public Sentiment. The river of events which flowed from 
the lonely peak of personal enthusiasm. deepening and widening 
with the passing years, has made some history already and will make 
far more. Some day, if the writer be spared unto gray and garrul- 
ous old age, he hopes to tell the whole story of the rise and progress 
of a Cause which, originally as dry and repellant as the deserts them- 
selves, blossomed at last into strength and beauty and bore the white 
flower of civilization. But we are yet in the thick of events. Only 
the threshold has .been crossed. At this time, rather more than 
ever before, there is need of preaching, teaching and doing. Why 
should not THE LAND OF SUNSHINE—by common acknowledgment 
the best expression of our literary aspirations—also carry the mes- 
sage of the builders of the West? It is believed that it may do so 
without losing any of its usefulness, and even with substantial gain 
to all elements among its patrons. It ought, indeed, by so doing, to 
widen its circle of influence and deepen its foundations in public 
esteem. 
The new century on which we have set out willbe,in many our 


OF THE 


BUILDERS. 


respects, the most illustrious in human history. In a pecu- FORE- 


liar sense it will be the century of the Trans-Missouri West, 
of Irrigation and Arid America. We who are here today—a mere 
handful when looked at in the large vision of the future—will be re- 
garded as forefathers by the miliions who come after us. And we 


FATHERHOOD. 
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bear all the responsibilities of forefatherhood. We are making the 
laws, shaping the customs, and forming the institutions of a land 
different from any other where the Anglo-Saxon has made his home 
The new environment brings us a brood of new problems and issues; 
foremost among them, those growing out of the imperious necessity 
of irrigation. 

THE Now, irrigation is a many-sided affair. Palpably the 
ISSUE OF problem of the engineer and the farmer, it is no less the 
— problem of the student of economics, the social philos- 
opher, and the statesman. There is a whole world of interest in it. 
Few saw that this was so at first. Too Western people it bore only 
the aspect of a hard necessity, and to Eastern people it was abso- 
lutely the driest and dreariest subject that could be mentioned. To 
invest it with human interest, to show its relation to national growth 
and national character, to make it an issue that should appeal to the 
heart and the imagination as something promising vastly to improve 
the estate of our middie classes,—‘‘the plain people’’ of Lincoln’s 
phrase—was a task of prodigious difficulty not to be accomplished in 
a day nora year. To have accomplished it in half a generation is 
glory enough for the friends of the movement up to this time. At 
last, all this is realized and conceded by thinking men East and 
West, and, perhaps, East rather more than West. Such recognition 
was absolutely essential before we might hope to take up the subject 
in all its aspects and proceed to solve it. But, thank God! the time 
has come when this may be done. And solving it is the price of 
growth and development to the West; the price of peace and safety 

to the nation at large. 
THE After the water has been provided we must have the set- 
INDISPENSABLE tler. Sometimes, it must be confessed, we get the settler 
SETTLER. frst and the water afterwards. That, however, is neither 
safe nor logical, to say nothing of its honesty. The problem of set- 
tlement is attended with difficulties second only to those which sur- 
round the primary question of irrigation. Without the settlers to 
occupy the lands, reservoirs and canals are practically worthless. 
Millions of dollars have been invested without a proper appreciation 
of this fact. Even those most familiar with the situation have been 
slow to realize that there are certain fundamental differences between 
the colonization of lands that are irrigated and those that depend 
upon natural rainfall for their productiveness. To our obtuseness on 
this subject are due many bad investments and quite a number of dis- 
appointed settlements. What class of colonists are best suited to 
home-making on irrigated lands? Where are they to be sought and 
by what methods enlisted? How should their labors be organized 
and directed to get the best results? What is the best size of the 
farm unit under the conditions that prevail in California and other 
States of the arid region? What class of crops should the settlers 
be encouraged to produce? And how can these crops best be 
marketed? These are a few of the many questions involved in the 
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problem of settlement which follows so closely upon irrigation in 
any given place. They are questions, too, that we shall deal with 
upon a constantly growing scale as the development of the country 
progresses. 

The strongest force in the economic life of the United ‘“‘rHou 
States today is coéperation. The ablest and most success- SHALT 
ful men in the country are preaching this gospel in the most COOPERATE." 
practical and eloquent fashion, since deeds speak louder than words. 
There is something in the condition of the times which drives men 
into acting together. Now, it most fortunately happens that of all 
lands on the face of the earth those which are compelled to resort to 
irrigation are most favorably situated for the employment of this 
commanding force in our national life. The early settlements along 
the Atlantic coast, and in the valleys of the Ohio and the Mississippi, 
did not develop the coéperative characteristic extensively because 
neither the times nor the physical conditions demanded it. Men 
felled the forest or turned the prairie sod, tilled the land and built 
towns and cities, with very little of that organized coéperation which 
is the dominant spirit of today. But the first patch of potatoes was 
not planted in Arid America without a perfect example of such or- 
ganization. If it had been, there would have been no harvest and 
silence would reign unbroken in the Salt Lake Valley of Utah, the 
classic land of American irrigation. Rivers cannot be turned from 


their courses by the labor of individuals working singly and alone. 
On the mountains and rivers and deserts of this far-western country 
Nature has written, in language that may neither be misunderstood 
nor disobeyed: “‘ Thou shalt coéperate!’”’ Failing to recognize this 
fact, we should fail in any effort to interpret the history of our finest 
examples of western civilization. And how utterly should we fail to 
grasp the possibilities of our future! 


In the foregoing paragraphs the editor has set forth, briefly THE 
and superficially, the scope of this department as it will be EDITORIAL 
developed hereafter. Irrigation, colonization, coéperation— a 
these are the three great questions involved in the making of our 
Twentieth Century West. They present many and various aspects 
and may be discussed from widely differing standpoints. But they 
cannot be avoided. They are the three great foundation-stones 
whereon shall rise the future civilization. The superstructure to be 
built upon them will be ugly or beautiful, weak and flimsy, or solid 
and enduring as our everlasting mountains, according as these 
foundations shall be laid false or laid true. Reverting again to the 
forefatherhood of the sparse generation now dwelling among these 
mountains and valleys and along this western seacoast, it is easy to 
realize our responsibility to the future—to our children and our 
children’s children. 


me. ed 
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THE We can hope to make no progress with the discussion of 
VIRTUE OF matters, so vital to the readers of this magazine, unless at 
SOLMRANCE- the beginning we promise to be tolerant of each other’s 
opinions and patient with each other’s differences. Of all human 
virtues that of tolerance is not far from the first. Nothing can be 
settled among bigots. Bigotry can not even learn; much less can it 
impart. ‘The writer is aware that there are able and honest men who 
differ with him upon each of the three questions which are chiefly to 
be discussed in thisdepartment. He is also gratefully aware that there 
are many who agree with him. What we all want to do is to find the 
simple, glorious truth, because we are all interested in having the 
truth prevail. We all want our beloved West—our beloved Arid 
America—to be the best land under the sun. We are interested alike 
in its present prosperity and in the institutions which are to be en- 
joyed by those who shall live here when we have done our little work 
and gone our unknown way. There is not one among us who imag. 
ines that he or his family can be made prosperous through the misery 
or disappointment of all the other millions, nor is there one mean 
enough to seek prosperity by that method even if he believed it could 
be had. It is an accepted maxim that while truth cannot suffer from 
the light, error languishes from exposure. What better service, then, 
can this department do for the men and women who are building the 
West, and for those other builders who are going to join us hereafter, 
than to take up vital questions for fair, honest, unprejudiced discus- 
sion? Promising to be tolerant himself, the editor of this depart- 
ment asks his readers of every shade of opinion to meet him in the 
same spirit. He will be glad of their criticisms and suggestions. 
Many of them, doubtless, he has had the pleasure of addressing from 
the public platform or from the pages of various newspapers and 
magazines. Many more he hopes to meet in that way hereafter, and 
he will always be glad to receive communications from those who 
have anything to offer in favor or against ideas suggested in these 


pages. 

SOME In the next number of this department the railroad move- 

AUGUST ments now making for the development of the Southwest 

FEATURES. will be reviewed, and the influence which recent combina- 

tions in transportation lines may exert upon Western settlement and 

production will be carefully considered. Another feature of interest 

will be a review of the condition and prospects of the various fruit 

exchanges of California, especially those handling the citrus, raisin 

and prune crops. Some important aspects of the struggles of Los 

Angeles, Sacramento, San Diego and Redlands with the problems of 

municipal water supply will be treated in relation to a possible future 

policy of public irrigation works. Prof. D. T. Fowler of Berkeley 

will tell the story of the Rochdale coéperative movement in Cali- 

fornia, and the first installment of a series of studies on ‘‘ How to 
Colonize the Pacific Coast’”’ will appear. 











STATE AND NATIONAL IRRIGATION 
POLICIES. 
BOTH PARTS OF A COMMON CAUSE, *‘ONE AND INSEPARABLE.” 


FTER ten years of organized agitation, as vigorous, 
tireless and persistent as was ever accorded in 
support of a popular cause, the irrigation move- 

ment is now upon the verge of its first great triumph. 
Nothing can cheat it of this victory save discord, di- 
vision, and cross-purposes among its friends. Is there 
danger from this source? Unhappily. it seems that there 
is. If such be the fact it would be a poor service to at- 
tempt to disguise it and a good service frankly to admit it 
and then proceed, if possible, to explain away the grounds 
of misunderstanding from which it arises. 


I, 


ON CERTAIN MISUNDERSTANDINGS. 

At its last session the National Irrigation Congress 
adopted a platform as admirable as it was brief. But to 
declare that it is the duty of the Nation to store the floods 
and preserve the forests ; that water rights should inhere 
in the land irrigated, and actual beneficial use be the meas- 
ure of the right, is one thing; while to frame a precise 
measure to carry these ideas and principles into effect, 
reconciling the delicate relations existing between the sev- 
eral States and the Nation, is a thing entirely different and 
infinitely more difficult, and yet the latter must be accom- 
plished before there can be any substantial result. To 
have a member from Nevada introducing one bill, a mem- 
ber from Colorado framing another, a member from Idaho 
suggesting a third, and a member from Utah characteriz- 
ing all the proposed legislation as probably unconstitu- 
tional—this, surely, is a perilous way of making progress. 

When to this complicated and tortuous method of states- 
manship we add internal dissensions among those foremost 
in the championship of the cause, we are certainly not 
working out a great policy which shall make homes for 
millions at an early date. As to the internal dissensions, 
it is clear to the writer that they arise wholly from mis- 
understandings which it ought to be possible to correct. 

In California, irrigation sentiment is strongest at the 
South. This sentiment was offended at the very beginning 
of the State movement in a manner as needless as it was 
deplorable. The simple truth is that those who committed 
the offense of casting reflections upon the National move- 
ment entirely failed to appreciate its dignity and import- 
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ance. ‘They had not been personally in touch with it and 
knew nothing of its wide and thorough organization. 
Their ignorance of the matter betrayed them into a blun- 
der which earned the opposition of some of the best and 
strongest influences in the southern counties. 

On the other hand, the attacks recently made upon the 
leaders of irrigation thought in the great arid States of 
Wyoming, Colorado, Nebraska, Utah, Idaho and Nevada— 
attacks emanating from some of the most conspicuous ad- 
vocates of National irrigation in Southern California—are 
equally harmful and unfortunate. All that is now needed 
to make the brewing of our hell-broth complete is for the 
Rocky Mountain leaders to denounce their Southern Cali- 
fornia critics in terms of equal bitterness. When this has 
been done, and the scandal of our dissensions aired in the 
halls of Congress by some of our dearest enemies from the 
East and Middle West, we shall have defeated ourselves 
more completely and miserably than could have been ac- 
complished by all the inertia and positive opposition in 
other parts of the country. 

Is it not possible at this supreme moment in the history 
of the movement to avoid misunderstanding and to work 
together for the result we all desire ? The writer so hopes 
and believes, and the object of this article is to enable him 
to do what he can to that end. 


II. 


THE STATES MUST CONTROL DISTRIBUTION OF WATER. 


One of the propositions upon which all scientific au- 
thority in the West seems to be agreed is that control over 
the appropriation'and distribution of non-navigable streams 
must be exclusively exercised by the States. 

In the first place, several States, including those in the 
Rocky Mountains holding the headwaters of important 
streams, entered the Union with this distinct provision in 
their constitutions. Without repealing these constitutions 
and disturbing the entire fabric of the irrigation industry 
the necessity of State control of our irrigation administra- 
tion could not be abolished. 

But it has never been suggested, by statesman or jurist, 
by Congress, political party or commercial organization, 
that this function should be taken from the States and 
turned over to the Nation even if such a revolution might 
readily be accomplished. It would be as unnatural a pro- 
ceeding as to take the control of roads from county and 
State authorities, or as to take the control of streets, side- 
walks, and fire departments from cities and towns. To 
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handle the details of the irrigation industry distinctly be- 
longs to the sphere of local government. What public 
man or public body is on record to the contrary? Surely 
neither of the great political parties which last year, for 
the first time, recognized the existence of the irrigation 
issue in their platforms. The Republicans declared : 

*“We recommend adequate National appropriations to re- 
claim the arid lands of the United States, reserving control 
of the distribution of water for irrigation to the respective 
States and Territories.” 

The Democrats declared : 

“We believe it to be the duty of the general government 
to provide for the construction of storage reservoirs and 
irrigation works, so that the water supply of the arid re- 
gions may be utilized to the greatest possible extent in the 
interest of the people, while preserving the rights of the 
States.” 

The Irrigation Congress, the Trans-Mississippi Con- 
gtess and other public bodies of the most representative 
character, have repeatedly adopted declarations to the 
same effect. Let the point be made clearly. Practically 
everybody now agrees that it is desirable to have the 
National Government build reservoirs beyond the scope of 
private capital, particularly for the irrigation of lands still 
a part of the publicestate. But when these reservoirs are 
built, nobody, apparently, proposes that any authority save 
that of the several States shall be charged with the duty 
of making and administering laws governing the appro- 
priation and distribution of the water so secured, together 
with the water already in use. If this much be admitted, 
we are ready to take up another branch of the subject. 


Il. 
STATE REFORM MUST PRECEDE NATIONAL CONSTRUCTION. 


The States, then, are to control the distribution of water 
to be impounded in National reservoirs. We are asking 
the nation to furnish some tens of millions of dollars in 
order that the irrigated area of the West shall be multi- 
plied, and especially, in order that the arable portions of 
the public lands may be thrown open to settlement. Clearly, 
it is of the highest importance to the American people that 
the water supplies which they shall undertake to furnish 
shall be so used as to secure these ends. 

What is the present condition of the water laws in 
nearly all Western States, including California ? 

They are utterly unsuited to the needs of an arid region. 
Our necessities demand that every drop of water shall be 
taken out of natural channels and conducted over the land 
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until the last possible acre shall have been redeemed. And 
yet, in most of our States, we have the riparian law which 
commands us to let the stream flow as it has always flowed, 
‘“‘unimpaired in quality and undiminished in quantity.” 
This incongruous law, though slightly modified by judicial 
decisions, is a lion in the path of progress. 

Over the precious right of appropriation, which lies at 
the foundation of every valid claim to water, we exercise 
no supervision whatever. When a stream has been claimed 
ten times over we still allow new appropriators to come in 
and claim it again and again. There is no remedy except 
litigation—litigation endless and pitiless. 

And even all this litigation frequently decides nothing. 
Why? Because we have no public authority over the dis- 
tribution of water. Each man tends his own headgate 
and defies his neighbor to get what belongs to him, spite 
of judicial decrees. 

If National reservoirs could be constructed without any 
accompanying reform of these vicious laws what would 
the result be when the new supply should be turned into 
the streams ? It would be something not far from civil 
war. Canal proprietors would turn out with henchmen 
and shotguns to take violent possession of all the water 
they could get into their headgates. Water provided at 
public cost for public uses would be gobbled by private 
canals and offered for sale. The evils arising out of present 
conditions would be intensified. 

Is it imagined that these stern facts are not appreciated 
by Western Congressmen, and even by those of the East 
who take our cause at all seriously ? With scarcely a 
stream in the arid regions not already over-appropriated, 
these lawmakers well understand that, before National 
reservoirs can effect the desired results, old rights must be 
adjudicated and a good system of public supervision be 
established to safeguard the appropriation and distribution 
of the new supplies which it is proposed to mingle with 
the common flood of our streams. 

Hence, it may be said that State reform must precede, or at 
least accompany, the actual initiation of the policy of 
National irrigation. Those who insist upon setting our 
house in order by the adoption of these reforms are the 
best friends of the National movement. And every friend 
of the National movement should stand for State reform. 
The two policies are so closely interwoven that they must 
stand or fall together. 

Are not these facts perfectly plain? If so, should not 
every man who wants to see our dry land watered and 
peopled, stand shoulder to shoulder for both these policies ? 
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IV. 


THE CHEYENNE CONFERENCE. 


The public land aspect of the irrigation question is far 
more urgent in the Rocky Mountain States than in Cali- 
fornia, because a much larger proportion of the former still 
belongs to the government. These States are also ahead 
of California in their ideals of water legislation, owing to 
the influence of Wyoming, whose pioneer statesmen early 
placed it upon the right track. 

So it happened that a conference was called to meet at 
Cheyenne, to be attended by State Engineers and Senators 
and Representatives in Congress. The avowed object of 
the meeting was to frame a definite measure of legislation 
to be urged at Washington next winter. This conference 
has been vigorously attacked as something quite inimical 
to the National movement. Elwood Mead—one of the 
fathers of National irrigation, twice president of the Irri- 
gation Congress, ten years State Engineer of Wyoming, 
lecturer at Berkeley, Harvard, Wesleyan, New York and 
Princeton on Irrigation Economy, and Expert in Charge 
of Irrigation Investigations for the United States Govern- 
ment—was denounced as the evil spirit of the enterprise. 
His career and his fame place him beyond the need of 
defence. 

The truth is that the Cheyenne conference was called at 
the instance of certain members of Congress who desire to 
see the West united on some practical measure, and then 
to lend their personal aid in having it enacted. They de- 
sired to meet the State Engineers because they are men of 
wide information and special training in this department 
of knowledge. 

The possibility that the lands may be ceded to the 
States has been mentioned in current criticisms of the 
Cheyenne conference. So far as the writer is informed, 
this fear is wholly groundless. Ten years ago the strong- 
est influences in the West favored this policy. They did 
so because it seemed to them the only feasible means of 
overcoming the stagnation of the arid region. The few 
who openly favored National works at that time were de- 
nounced as crazy Socialists. ‘There seemed no hope except 
that the States might be induced to assume the burden 
that the Nation rejected. But a wonderful change has 
come over public sentiment in a few short years. Nearly 
everybody prefers that the Nation should reclaim its own 
lands. We have persuaded ourselves that it will do so. 
The new policy has so many advantages over the old that 
we shall fight for its accomplishment so long as it seems 
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possible. And, happily, it seems more and more possible 
with every passing year. 

The whole object of the Cheyenne conference was to 
render the adoption of the National policy more probable 
and to hasten its coming. 


V. 


A FEASIBLE MEASURE LOOKING TO STATE AND NATIONAL 
COOPERATION. 


The measure of legislation which shall meet all the needs 
of the situation, and command the united support of the 
friends of irrigation, must be framed in the light of all the 
foregoing facts. It must satisfy the demands of those 
who believe the chief point just now is to inaugurate the 
policy of National appropriations for the construction of 
National works. It is equally important that it should 
recognize the justice and necessity of State administration. 
Finally, the measure must give full assurance to the 
Nation that the interests of all its citizens will be pro- 
tected, and that the land and water to be brought together 
as the result of this work shall be used to the advantage 
of the people at large. 

It will not be disputed that all measures so far proposed 
have fallen far short of this ideal. Some of them, by ig- 
noring existing rights in water and failing to make any 
provision for a plan of codperation between States and 
Nation, would have resulted in presenting to the West a 
Pandora’s box of troubles. Others would have endangered 
the interests of the American people in their great patri- 
mony of public land. None of them has commanded any- 
thing approaching united support at the West, nor im- 
pressed Eastern legislators with the feeling that we 
thoroughly grasp the situation and are able to deal with 
it upon broad lines of statesmanship. 

Since the adjournment of Congress last March some of 
the best informed men in the West have conferred among 
themselves with a view of developing a sound plan of 
action. While it is not to be pretended that definite re- 
sults have yet been obtained, it now appears as if the 
long-desired measure would be framed upon the following 
lines: 

1. The groundwork of the new policy will be the bill 
introduced last winter by the Hon. Francis G. Newlands 
of Nevada. Its chief provisions are as follows: All 
monies received from the sale of arid lands (now amount- 
ing to about $4,000,000 a year) shall constitute an Arid 
Land Reclamation Fund and be available for the construc- 
tion of storage reservoirs and main canals to be used 
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chiefly for the irrigation of public lands; lands thus re- 
claimed shall be open to the entry of actual citizens in 
tracts not exceeding forty acres to each entryman; such 
lands shall be sold at the rate of $10 per acre upon easy 
terms of payment; water stored in excess of the needs of 
public lands in any given locality may be purchased by the 
owners of private lands at the rate of $10 per acre; funds 
received from sale of lands and water shall be returned to 
the Reclamation Fund and applied again in the same 
manner. 

2. A proposed addition to the Newlands bill shall pro- 
vide that only those States may avail themselves of the 
Arid Land Reclamation Fund which shall have first 
enacted legislation providing for the adjudication of all 
existing rights and for public supervision of appropria- 
tion and distribution of water. In other words, no State 
will receive National aid unless it has established a good 
system of administration. A precedent for this policy was 
established when the Carey Law was enacted in 1894, 
granting one million acres of public lands to each of the 
States upon the sole condition that said States should first 
enact the certain supplemental legislation dictated* by; the 
act of Congress. 

3. Another addition to the Newlands bill shall provide 
for the creation of a National Irrigation Commission con- 
sisting of three members, one from the Interior Depart- 
ment, one from the War Department, and one from the 
Agricultural Department. It would be the duty of this 
commission, as representing the Nation, to pass upon and 
authorize all projects to be undertaken with the aid of 
National appropriations. Before such works could actu- 
ally be begun this Commission would certify to their sound- 
ness and feasibility from engineering, financial and agri- 
cultural standpoints. Actual construction could be done 
under joint National and State Supervision, as in the case 
of the debris work now under way in California; or by 
either State or National administration, as shall be de- 
termined. Perhaps the first method will best meet all the 
needs of the situation. since it is founded upon the idea of 
codperation between the interested powers. 

Is there anything in the foregoing plan which may not 
cordially be approved both in Southern California and in 
Wyoming ? True, we shall not be satisfied ultimately with 
so small an appropriation as $4,000,000 a year, especially 
when results shall have demonstrated the wisdom of 
National aid to irrigation. But the great thing now is to 
make a beginning. ‘Those most familiar with the temper 
of Congress believe the Newlands bill can be passed, but 
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are not hopeful of large immediate appropriations inde- 
pendent of current receipts arising from the sale of lands. 

The provision which the suggested plan would make for 
State administration is absolutely essential from the con- 
stitutional standpoint, and is necessary as a guarantee to 
the Nation that when the flood waters have been impounded 
they will be applied in good faith as a means of giving the 
people access to public lands. ‘The provision of a National 
Commission composed of representatives of three existing 
departments will entail practically no expense, yet provide 
precisely the expert supervision which all agree to be in- 
dispensable. 

In conclusion, it cannot be too strongly urged that State 
and National irrigation are both integral parts of one 
great plan. This fact is thoroughly accepted by those who 
are striving for a reformed and unified system of State 
laws. Is it not equally plain to those who have been de- 
voting their effort chiefly to the National cause? I may, 
perhaps, appropriately close this article in the words with 
which I opened the campaign of the California Water and 
Forest Association at Los Angeles one year ago: 

‘“‘In my anxiety to make the point plain, I am even 
tempted to venture upon a paraphrase of the immortal elo- 
quence of Webster where, in the reply to Hayne, noblest 
thought was joined to noblest speech, and to say: Behold 
the gorgeous ensign of our cause, still full high advanced, 
bearing for its motto no such miserable interrogatory as, 
What ts all this worth? Or, those other words of delusion 
and folly, Nation first and State afterwards, but blazing on 
all its ample folds, as they float over mountain, valley and 
plain, and in every wind under the whole heavens, that 
other sentiment, dear to every true American heart, State 
and Nation, now and forever, one and inseparable.” 

The National Irrigation Congress is ten years old this 
year, and the approaching session at Buffalo next October 
would be justified in celebrating the event. The first Con- 
gress was held at Salt Lake City in 1891. The subsequent 
sessions were as follows: Los Angeles, 1893; Denver, 
1894; Albuquerque, 1895; Phoenix, 1896; Lincoln, 1897 ; 
Cheyenne, 1898; Missoula, Mont., 1899; Chicago, 1900. 
The Presidents of the organization have been C. C. Wright, 
J. S. Emery, Elwood Mead (twice), John E. Frost, John 
M. Carey (twice), C. B. Boothe, and Thomas J. Walsh. 
The Chairmen of the National Committee have been 
Arthur L, Thomas, William E. Smythe, E. R. Moses. and 
George H. Maxwell. 

Wriiiam E. SmuyTae. 
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How WE ADJUDICATED THE WATER 
RIGHTS OF WYOMING 


BY FRED BOND, STATE ENGINEER 


HE worst evil—that of ceaseless litigation over 
water rights—-that afflicts the irrigation industry 
of California is now utterly unknown in Wyoming. 

When the Territory became a State provision was made 
for the adjudication of the existing claims to the streams 
as a preliminary to the thorough and practical assertion of 
the public authority over all the water supplies. As this 
must of necessity constitute the first step in any intelligent 
reform of the California laws some brief account of how it 
was accomplished in Wyoming will be of interest at this 
time. 

The method of adjudication requires that all claims for 
water from the streams of the State shall be brought be- 
fore one tribunal, the State Board of Control. In order 
that the Board may have before it in the work of adjudica- 
tion all the necessary physical facts, the stream is gaged, 
and the ditches and the lands irrigated measured and 
mapped, under the direction of the State engineer. Pub- 
licity is secured by a notice in some newspaper of the 
county in which the stream is located, of the time of be- 
ginning of the survey and examination of the lands and 
ditches and of the place and time of taking testimony in 
support of existing claims. The superintendent of the 
division in which the stream is located is also required to 
send by registered mail a copy of this notice to each party 
having a recorded claim to the waters of the stream under 
adjudication. A blank is also mailed with this notice. 
These statements include all the important facts necessary 
to an understanding of the claim. 

At the time and place fixed in the notice for the taking 
of testimony the claimants appear before the division 
superintendent and each under oath prepares his statement. 
If statements that cannot be included in the form used are 
needed to complete the presentation of any case they are 
reduced to writing and certified to under oath This is not 
often necessary, as the blank form covers all the essential 
facts for the establishment of a right. After the state- 
ments are completed, a notice by publication and by regis- 
tered mail is given to all claimants that at a named time 
and place all the claims submitted will be open for in- 
spection. This gives each claimant full opportunity to ex- 
amine the other statements and to know exactly what is 
claimed by others. As all the ditches and lands irrigated 
have been measured and mapped, and the division superin- 
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tendent has made a personal investigation of all the works 
before the claimants come to him, and the engineer who 
made the survey is present at the examination, the state- 
ments accord closely with the facts, and there is usually 
little ground for disagreement. If, however, any claimant 
desires to contest the claim of another, notice must be 
served on the division superintendent within fifteen days 
after the inspection. The contest is heard before the 
division superintendent in accordance with the rules and 
practice governing in ordinary civil suits The superin- 
tendent of the division has authority to issue subpoenas 
and compel the attendance of witnesses necessary for a 
proper hearing of the case. Before beginning the hearing 
the contestant and contestee each deposit eight dollars with 
the division superintendent. If the héaring lasts more 
than a day like sums are deposited for each succeeding day. 
After the Board has reached a decision the deposit of the 
party in whose favor the case is decided is returned, that of 
the loser is turned into the State treasury to the credit of 
the maintenance fund of the Board of Control. This rule 
tends to prevent the filing of false claims as well as to dis- 
courage contests except for good cause. In the whole his- 
tory of the Board there have not been to exceed a dozen 
contests. 

The statements of the claimants, all testimony taken in 
the contested cases, copies of records, reports of surveys, 
and maps of ditches and lands irrigated, are then sub- 
mitted to the Board of Control, which proceeds to deter- 
mine the extent and priority of each right. The Board is 
so constituted as to peculiarly fit it for this work of adju- 
dication. The State engineer, who is president and execu- 
tive head of the Board, brings to his task,in addition to 
professional skill and knowledge of the flow of the streams, 
the resources of a well-equipped office with expert engineer- 
5 ing assistants. If special or technical information, not 
| secured at the preliminary examination, is needed for the 

proper adjudication of any case, it can be obtained at first 
hand. The superintendent of a division in which the 
stream is located has made a special study of this stream 
and has full knowledge of the uses of water made by the 
other appropriators, and is familiar with all the local con- 
ditions. The other three superintendents are by the work 
in their own division specially prepared for an intelligent 
and impartial consideration of all the questions involved. 
Such a tribunal does not need to act on prejudiced, incom- 
petent and conflicting testimony as to acres irrigated, 
capacity of ditches and flow of streams. That the super- 
intendents must distribute the water in accordance with 
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their own findings is an effective safeguard against any 
hasty or careless procedure and is a constant and effective 
stimulus to careful and well-considered action at every 
step of the adjudication. 

In determining the extent and priority of these rights, 
certain well defined principles are kept in view. These 
are : 

First. That water is not subject to private ownership, 
but is the property of the State. 

Second. That the Board of Control is the trustee for 
the administering of a great public trust in the interests of 
the people o! the State. 

Third. That all rights to divert water from the streams 
must be based on beneficial use, and that the right termi- 
nates when the use ceases. 

Fourth. That the volume diverted shall in all cases be 
limited to the least amount actually necessary for the ac- 
complishment of the purposes of the diversion. 

Fifth. That under no circumstances shall the water di- 
verted for irrigation exceed one cubic foot per second for 
each 70 acres of land actually irrigated. 

Sixth. That the right to the use of the public waters 
attaches only to the use for which the right was originally 
obtained. 

Seventh. That the right of diversion for irrigation 
attaches to the land reclaimed and none other; that the 
transfer of the land carries with it the right, and that 
apart from the land the right cannot be transferred. 

Eighth. That when a ditch waters land not the prop- 
erty of the ditch owner the right attaches to the land on 
which the water is used and not to the ditch. The owner 
of the lands irrigated makes the proof of appropriation and 
the certificate is issued to him. Nocertificate of appropria- 
tion can be issued to a ditch owner for the watering of 
land not hisown. The ditch owner is a common carrier 
and is subject to regulation as such. 

Ninth. That when proper diligence has been exercised 
in the construction of works and in applying the water to 
the purpose for which it is diverted, the priority is fixed by 
the date of beginning thesurvey. When diligence is lack- 
ing, the priority dates from the time of use. 

At first the effect of the application of these principles 
was not clearly understood, and these radical departures 
from all previous practice were by some viewed with alarm 
as tending to further unsettle rights and complicate the 
already difficult problem. Especially was there opposition 
to the limitation of rights to the use on the lands actually 
irrigated. Each appropriator was inclined to stand for the 
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amount of his filing. But when the claims of the Little 
Laramie, the first stream adjudicated, were reduced to form, 
and these with the map showing the streams and ditches 
and irrigated lands were submitted for the inspection of 
the irrigators, there was a complete change of sentiment. 
It was at once seen that to make the appropriation on. the 
basis of the filings would give all the water to the first 
half dozen claimants and would leave 120 other ranchmen, 
many of whom had used water for years, without any 
legal rights in the stream. On the other hand, it was now 
clear that the policy outlined by the Board would, while 
protecting the early appropriators, give every one water 
for the land he had actually reclaimed. The idea that 
rights should be based on use and be limited to the land 
irrigated took on a new meaning. Even the earlier ap- 
propriators, whose filings covered everything, and from 
whom opposition was to be expected if from any, recog- 
nized the justice and wisdom of what was proposed, and 
the opposition vanished. In all the work of adjudication 
these principles have been adhered to with results gener- 
ally satisfactory to the irrigators. In the ten years which 
have elapsed since this law was enacted more than 4,000 
Territorial claims have been adjudicated. At every step of 
the process provision has been made for appeal from the 
findings of the Board to the district court. But since the 
Board was organized but three appeals have been made and 
in each case the Board was sustained. During the summer 
of 1900 the Territorial rights on the Grey Bull river were 
adjudicated. There were 236 of these claims, some of them 
dating back over 20 years. The adjudication was accom- 
plished without a contest and without one appeal from the 
findings of the Board. 

When the determination of rights on a stream has been 
completed, a certificate is issued by the Board of Control to 
each lawful appropriator, setting forth the priority and 
volume of his diversion and describing the land to which 
the right attaches. The right attaches to these lands and 
to no other. 

The fundamental idea in the establishment of a water 
right in Wyoming is that public interests are to be first 
considered, and that it is the business of the Board of Con- 
trol to guard and protect the interests of all the citizens of 
the State both present and prospective. The adjudications 
of the Board are not contests between private interests, but 
are a ministerial inquiry into the acts by which a citizen 
seeks to become a partaker in the bounty of the State. 
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A NEW PLYMOUTH IN IDAHO. 


OW to get the settlers for new districts in the West, 
especially settlers possessed of character and suf- 
ficient capital, is one of the problems of which we 

have never known too much. The Plymouth Colony of 
Idaho furnishes some light on this subject, although neither 
an old nor a great settlement. 

The Plymouth effort began with the adjournment of the 
National Irrigation Congress of 1894, held at Denver in the 
autumn of that year. A few who had been prominent in 
this movement conceived the idea of establishing a colony 
which should illustrate the feasibility of making small 
farms on the arid lands. Localities in eight States were 
examined before the site was selected. What was wanted 
was a tract of fertile soil, watered by a completed irrigation 
system with abundant supplies, and then a local interest 
which would be warranted in backing an earnest effort with 
a promotion fund of reasonable amount. 

The right conjunction of favorable conditions was found 
in the Payette valley, in the southwestern corner of Idaho, 
near the Oregon boundary. Here was a large tract of the 
most fertile bench lands, covered with tall sagebrush. The 
point selected was twelve miles from the Oregon Short Line 
railroad and the same distance from the nearest town. A 
few settlers had already located in the valley, but practi- 
cally it was a wilderness. The Payette river, one of the 
largest tributaries of the Snake, is a noble perennial stream, 
having sufficient volume at its lowest stage to irrigate more 
land than the valley contains. The climate of the locality 
may be described as the best type of the temperate zone. 
While the extremes of winter cold and summer heat are 
very considerable, it is an excellent climate both for men 
and for crops. It is suited also to the production of the 
more delicate fruits, such as prunes and peaches. 

Having selected the land and secured the necessary pro- 
motion fund, the colony leaders went East to enlist settlers. 
The plan of settlement which had been mapped out had 
two or three unique features. In the first place, it was de- 
sired that the colonists should be quite self-sufficient, and 
to this end they were urged to diversify their crops so that 
they might produce the variety of things which they would 
consume. Exclusive fruit culture was believed to be an 
evil which would in time bring a harvest of disappoint- 
ment to those who built their hopes upon it. In the second 
place, it was thought feasible for many, if not all, the set- 
tlers to assemble their homes in a village center, so that 
they might realize unusual social advantages from the be- 
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ginning. Finally, business coéperation was provided for 
by the formation of a company in which all the settlers 
were to be stockholders. This company was to own the 
townsite and such simple industries as might be created 
from time to time 

The colony obtained its first impulse in Boston, where 
the battle cry, “It is time for a New Plymouth!” was 
warmly echoed by a number of influential men, of whom 
Edward Everett Hale was foremost. A public meeting 
was held and a brief account of it telegraphed to the news- 
papers throughout the country. Strangely enough, not a 
single settler was obtained in Boston. But, even more 
strangely, the Boston meeting resulted in the speedy en- 
listment of a fine nucleus at Chicago, to which point the 
campaign was quickly transferred as the result of the 
manifestation of an unmistakable degree of public interest. 

The Chicago work began with a modest meeting at the 
Grand Pacific Hotel early in March, 1895 These meetings 
were continued at intervals of one week over a period of 
nearly two months. The Plymouth Society of Chicago 
was formed at the first meeting. Its membership gradually 
increased, until 250 heads of families were enrolled at the 
end of the brief campaign. It is worth while to note the 
fact that it was the colony plan, especially the social ad- 
vantages of moving a number of families at one time and 
grouping their homes in a village center, that aroused the 
deepest interest, rather than the advantages of the locality 
in which the settlement was to be made. Very little was 
said about profits to be realized by the settlers. Their at- 
tention was riveted upon the proposition of making homes 
where they could work for themselves and achieve an inde- 
pendence in the midst of pleasant surroundings. In a 
word, most of the things which colony boomers do, the 
Plymouth promoters left undone; while mést of the things 
colony promoters leave undone, the Plymouth promoters 
religiously did. 

At the seventh meeting, a committee, consisting of five 
men and two women, was chosen to visit Idaho and report 
upon the location and colony plan. The society defrayed 
every cent of the committee’s expenses, instructing it to 
make the trip unaccompanied by the promoters, to travel 
just as setlers would be expected to do, and to receive none 
but the most ordinary courtesies while in Idaho. The 
Society desired an honest report. However, it was found 
that the location and feasibility of colony plan were all 
that had been represented, and the report was in the 
highest degree favorable. 

When the committee returned, actual settlers were in- 
vited to declare themselves by making a substantial pay- 
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ment on account of land and colony stock. Forty-four 
families responded, trustees were chosen, work on the town 
site ordered to begin, and a few months later the main body 
of the colonists went forward. They succeeded in making 
what is perhaps the most notable settlement in Idaho. 
They have prospered steadily from the beginning and 
many other settlers have followed them to the Payette 
valley. The irrigation works and large tracts of land, 
which originally belonged to an Eastern company, have 
passed into the hands of these settlers. The original 
colony plan has been carried out to a large extent, especi- 
ally its social features. These have been a great blessing 
to the settlers. 

The lesson of the Plymouth effort is that one good way 
to get settlers is by means of meetings, lectures, and the 
formation of clubs, and by encouraging investigation by 
committees composed of intelligent, unprejudiced men and 
women. Another iesson is that the class of homeseekers is 
far more interested in getting homes and a living than in 
glittering promises of enormous profits to be obtained in a 
few years without much labor. Another prime advantage 
of the Plymouth plan which should not be overlooked is 
that settlers like to be moved in groups rather than by 
single families. Actually, it seems easier to get forty fam- 
ilies to move to a new country together than to get one alone 


A STUDY OF CALIFORNIA IRRIGATION. 


OSSIBLY the most important government document 
dealing with California issued in recent years is the 
elaborate forthcoming work from the Bureau of Ir- 

rigation Investigations. The studies which form the basis 
is of this work were conducted during the summer of 1900 
by a body of eight experts under the management of E]- 
wood Mead. The aim of the investigation was to lay bare 
the actual operations of existing California water laws. 
To this end eight typical streams were selected and a well 
known expert assigned toeach. The experts were assisted 
by employees of the agricultural department in measuring 
streams, making abstracts of the records of water filings, 
and collecting judicial decisions. 

When the work had been finished, after months of labor, 
the experts compared results and united in favor of a series 
of recommendations aiming at the reform of present laws 
and the abuses growing out of them. The book, hand- 
somely illustrated, is now going through the government 
press at Washington. Those who desire to obtain it 
should make early application to their Congressman. 





THE RESORTS OF SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA. 


HERE is no country in the world of the 
population of Southern California, 
that has so many attractive’ resorts 

so easily reached and of such varied char- 
acter. They are strung along the sea-board 
like pearls on a silver wire, or nestle in the 
deep cafions of the Sierras, or cap some of the 
highest points of the range, offering to the 
pleasure-seeker every possible altitude and 
climatic condition. In some incomprehen- 
sible manner the oasis of Southern Califor- 
nia, one of the garden spots of the 
earth, between the desert and the deep 
sea, has become famous as a winter 
resort, while, in reality, there is no 
summer climate in any civilized land 
that compares to it where a comfort- 
able summer outing is the objective. 
The tourists seem determined to make it 


Oey Gants Baneava, the American Riviera. They come in 


November and leave in May, thus losing 
the most perfect months of the year; but the time is probably coming 
when the resorts of Southern California will have as large a quota of 
Eastern and European visitors in summer as in wiuter. There is an 
embarrassment of riches in deciding where to goin summer. If one 





STILL-WATER BoaTING at TERMINAL ISLAND. 
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is fond of sport it is an easy matter. The Sierras abound in trout 
streams and game of various kinds. Mt. Lowe and Wilson’s Peak 
look down on gentle streams telling of the living rainbow that lurks 
in their pools, while farther east, near Strawberry Valley, are lakes 
stocked with mountain lake trout that offer fine sport in season. 
The fact that the majority of the inhabitants of Southern Califor- 
nia live within eight or ten miles of mountain ranges, the Sierras 
or the smaller range of which Mt. Santiago is the sentinel, lends 
an attraction to the sea. Santa Barbara and its attractive islands, 
Ventura, Santa Monica, with its promenade, its bathing facilities, its 
beautiful homes, its polo and golf, backed by the Santa Monica 
range, and perhaps the Newport of this galaxy—Ocean Park. In 
this new resort we have a charming evidence of the probability 
that in a few years the entire coast-line will be a summer 
city. All the sports and pastimes of the Eastern Newport 
are found here in miniature, with a climate that the real 
Newport never dreamed of. Following along the beach we 
find Terminal Island, with its [artistic cottages, its miles of 
electric lights, its fine surf,its yacht-club and fleet ofjracers, and 
still-water boating, the popular summer home of many Los An- 
geles families. Opposite lies Santa Catalina, which recalls Bar Har- 
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bor of the East, though the place is unique, a wandering mountain 
range stranded off shore, where the mouths of cafions are crescent- 
bays, and where the angler, he of the rod and reel, finds a field that 
has no equal, as on the entire Southern California mainland coast 
there is no smooth water for rod fishermen in small boats, but at 
Santa Catalina and San Clemente one may float on seas of glass 
and fight the tuna, sea bass and yellowtailin peace and comfort, as 
here there is a lee from the long seas that come in from the deep. 
The game commissioners of the State of Maine estimate the 
value of the rod-fishirg sport to the State at four million dollars. 
To any one who knows how many people go forth to fish in the 
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A Day’s CaTcu AT CORONADO. 


United States—to Florida, Maine, the Adirondacks and Canada 
—it is evident that this wonderful fishing ground and its monopoly 
of the tuna fishing will before many years be one of the greatest 
magnets in drawing people from the East. The mainland is the 
Riviera, the ‘American Italy’’ of Charles Dudley Warner; the opposite 
islands constitute the American Madeira. Redondo, with its fine 
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Nortu Beacu Pavition, SANTA MONICA. Ramsey & Stevenson, Ph 


Tue Greatest Sea Bass (or Jewrisn) Catcn tn OnE Day By One Party. At CORONADO 
All these fish were on the hooks at the same time 
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Tue Recorp Tuna AnD OTHERS AT AVALON. 


wharf fishing, its hotels and cottages, its sightly location, lies oppo- 
site, deservedly a popular and fashionable resort, where cool breezes 
fan the cheek all summer long. From the sea on summer nights the 
coast-line for miles is studded with the lights of these charming 
resorts, which, with their hotels, cottages and hauntsof pleasure, would 
do credit to many places a century old on the Atlantic coast. There 
is one of the finest beaches in America, giving a hard drive of miles 
in extent at low tide, reminding one of the famous tracks of Nahant 
and Fernandino. It is well named Long Beach—the site of a flourish- 
ing city by the sea, which in summer is augmented by thousands 
from the inland cities, who find in the fine surf bathing, the long 
piers reaching out into the ocean, the yachts that lie in the offing, 
attractions which bring them back year after year. “The recent com- 
pletion of the Hotel Rivera has removed the only handicap Long 
Beach has had since the burning of its large tourist hotel some ten 
yearsago. Long Beach reminds one of the towns south of Long 
Branch, near Asbury Park, |New Jersey, one of the most populous 
summer resorts in America. Here the Chautauqua society meets, 
and golf, polo and the size of fish are questions not so much 
discussed as at other points along shore. Between Long Beach 
and Coronado there are many small resorts and beaches, delightful 
resting places for the summer lounger—Newport, San Juan Capis- 
trano, Santiago Cafion, Del Mar, and many more leading on to 
Coronado—which affords both Californians as well as the people 
near the Mexican line a summer climate, like all the rest, as near per- 
fect as can be imagined. Then the great and perfectly equipped 
hotel, the pure artesian water, library, museum, surf and hot baths 
all have their attractiveness. The inland bay for still water boating, 
and illuminated night floats is also an unrivalled feature. Its tents 
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At STRAWBERRY VALLEY—52S0 Feet ABOVE THE OCEAN. 


on the long peninsula are already famous as ‘‘ Tent City’’—paved, 
sewered, lighted and orderly. Here one can have everything ready 
to order from furnished tent to spring chicken, or furnish his own 
equipment of tent, food, etc., and make choice of social games and 
pastimes or religious services. 

The objective of the average citizen who has a vacation before him 
is sport, and the ocean that breasts the Southern California coast is 
the finest fishing ground known, for the good reason that it has the 
game fishes. There is the leaping tuna found only here, ranging 
from 50 to 250 pounds—the rod record ; the black sea bass, ranging up 
to 375 pounds ; the white sea bass from 20 to 70 pounds; the gamy 
yellowtail from 17 to 50 pounds; the bonita, rock bass, surf fish, albi- 


core, and many more, affording a range for the rod fisherman-——the 
thorough sportsman—unequaled in the annals of sport. The people 
of this coast are not obliged to go East or abroad to find summer 


joys, climatic or otherwise ; they are at their own doors, and the 
doors are wide open all along shore —and from mesa to high sierra. 
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JOAQUIN COUNTY AND STOCKTON, 
THE GATEWAY CITY. 


BY COLVIN 8. BROWN 


goes the record written in the earth’s great 

sepulcher of rock, strange monsters disported 
themselves in an inland sea where now lie the 
interior valleys of California. Mountains rose 
and fell; water courses and glaciers carved the 
face of nature in rugged peaks and pinnacles, 
and, in time, were themselves obliterated. Ages 
followed ages, and sediment heaped on sediment 
filled up the great basin between parallel moun- 
tain ridges, forming a soil so rich and deep that 
its equal is scarce to be found elsewhere in the 
world. 

In the center of this great basin, where the 
soil is deepest and richest and where the remains 
of a prehistoric ocean exist in thousands of 
acres of reclaimed peat land, lies the county 
of San Joaquin. Where the sobbing waves 
arose and fell, and the screaming sea bird 


, ages gone, long before the time of man, so 


winged its noisy flight, now lie miles upon 
miles of grains and grasses, vines and fruit 


trees. 

Of this rich land there are 912,000 acres, 
capable of supporting a population as large 
as that of the most densely populated West- 
ern State. The people of San Joaquin are 
fond of relating instances of what this soil 
has done and is doing. They tell of an Italian 
who, intwenty years, has accumulated a bank 
account of $60,000 as the result of tilling an 
acre and a half of ground. If questioned they 
will admit that the largest part of this was 
obtained by judicious investment of the an- 
nual revenues from the little garden patch ; 
still they hold it up as an example of what 
their soil will do. They will tell you that the gardeners down the 
river are raising 300 sacks of onions to the acre asa regular thing, 
and all other vegetables in a corresponding proportion. These 
vegetables are exceptionally early, and hundreds of carloads are 
sent into the middle West every year, where they command good 
prices. 

Vegetables, however, form but a small part of the agricultural 
wealth of San Joaquin county. Its great source of agricultural 
wealth is its wheat. Here is the home of the combined harvester, a 
machine which the Eastern farmer refuses to believe in until he has 
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seen it. His relatives who come West and return to tell him that 
Californians harvest their grain by means of a machine propelled by 
steam or drawn by thirty-six horses, and that such a machine has 
been known to cut, thresh and sack 100 acres of grain in a day, are 
scoffed at. But this is true, and more. Grain can be cut in the 
morning, ground into flour in the afternoon, and made into biscuits 
jn the evening. This is possible on account of the dryness of the 
atmosphere, the grain actually ‘‘curing’’ while still on the stalk. 
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Truck GARDENING NEAR STocKTON. to. by Tibbetts 
The two windmills shown irrigate twenty acres. 


Owing to the improved methods of farming on a large scale, San 
Joaquin county farmers find grain-growing the least onerous of all 
lines of agriculture. There are but two seasons of labor, namely, 
seed-time and harvest. The rest of the time the farmer may be a 
man of leisure. This, coupled with the fact that there is a certain 
market for his wheat cror and a chance that the price may go up, 
causes him to engage in this industry when there are others which 
promise a more profitable return. The resultis that half the acreage 
of the county, or, to be more specific, 500,000 acres, are sown to 
wheat. 

That part of the county which is not planted to grain or vegetables 





LAND OF SUNSHINE. 








AN IRRIGATING LATERAL IN SAN Joaguin County. 


is set out in fruit trees, vineyards or alfalfa. Last year San Joaquin 
county had 3,500 acres of vineyard, and hundreds of additional acres 
have been set out this year. Of all fruit and nut-bearing trees, the 
almond takes first rank in quantity. Theapricot, peach, prune, pear, 
fig, olive, cherry, orange and lemon follow in the order named, ac- 


cording to the county assessment roll. 

The agricultural industry next in importance to grain and fruit 
growing is dairying. Thousands of acres of land have been planted 
to alfalfa, and, for the past few years, the annual increase in thor- 
oughbred milk cattle has been very large. It is confidently pre- 
dicted that this industry will, before many years, be more important 
than grain growing. Alfalfa grows to its greatest perfection when 
properly irrigated, and there is a fine irrigation system in San Joaquin 
county. Experts from the United States Department of Agriculture, 
who have gone over 
the field, report that 
it offers unexcelled 
opportunities for 
dairying and the 


STACKING Hay BY MACHINERY. Photo, by Tibbetts. 
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manufacture of milk products. The people have only of late years 
begun to appreciate what this means for them. All of the con- 
ditions which have made Holland the dairying center of the world 
exist in this county, and it has none of Holland’s disadvantages. 
In other words, its land and canal taxes are low and it is summer 
all the year round. It is argued, and with apparent reason, that if 
the Dutch farmer can produce butter, cheese and condensed milk for 
the European market, in the face of the highest land and canal tax 
known, while at the same time being compelled to house and 
feed his stock six storm-driven months each year, the San Joaquin 


Aw “ AvTOMOBILE ” OF STOCKTON MANUFACTURE. 


county farmer has a much better opportunity to make money out 
of dairying. 

Men may plan to put the center of commercial life here there or 
other where, but the force which for ages has been at work forming 
the rich alluvial deposits in San Joaquin county has decided the ques- 
tion. Nature has declared that this great district shall bring forth 
abundantly and that man shall here have a home where he can pro- 
duce everything necessary for his comfort. Man has read the mes- 
sage and steadily and prosperously the county has grown. The 
people delight in telling the stranger that Stockton, the seat of gov- 
ernment of this county, has always prospered; that during panic 
years its banks have stood firm and its large business interests have 
never staggered. This, they say, isdue tothe absolute reliability of 
crops, and the fact that there has always been a market for what the 
farm, the mill and the factory produced. 

To the east of San Joaquin county lies that group of mining 
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Ev Pina VINEYARD, NEAR STOCKTON. Photo. by McCullagh. 


counties which first made California famous. 


Their mines are won- 
derfully productive, and new discoveries are of common occurrence. 


The thousands of people who are engaged in this industry trade with 
the farmer, the merchant and manufacturer of San Joaquin. 




















A San Joagvuin PEACH ORCHARD, Photo. by Tibbetts. 
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Some PRESENT PRIZE WINNERS. 
One of these cows holds the California record, with 637'* pounds of butter for one year 





Some Future ONEs. Photos. by Tibbetts. 


The mines in the mountains, and the verdure in the valley, have 
met to invite the building up of a commercial center on tide water. 
This is the city of Stockton with its 20,000 people. One-fourth of 
all the wheat grown in California is here ground into flour. Nearly 
one hundred factories raise their stacks within sight of the harbor. 
It is this harbor that has made Stockton the chief manufacturing 
and grain-shipping center of the interior of the State. Sixteen 
steamers, twenty-five barges, and a fleet of one hundred sailing ves- 
sels carry the products of factory, mill and farm to San Francisco, 
ten hours distant by water, and two transcontinental railroads get 
their share of business to other points. 





100 LAND OF SUNSHINE. 


The city, situated as it is at the head of tide-water, is fanned with 
cool breezes from the Pacific. Never a night in summer that the 
population of this industrious city does not sleep beneath blankets; 
never a day or night in winter that the little bulb of quicksilver in 
the thermometer gets below thirty degrees. 

Located on tides that flow to the Orient, Stockton is loading food- 
stuffs which find their way on ships which plow both the Pacific and 
the Atlantic. Thousands of carloads of mill-stuffs are shipped each 
year to points half way distant round the world. Slowly and steadily 
the city’s trade has grown, and its factories are multiplying. Ina 
report made by a committee of transportation agents to the House 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors on a recent visit of the committee 
to Stockton, it was shown that boats on the San Joaquin River last 
year carried 600,000 tons of freight and 75,000 passengers. The 
splendid waterway connecting Stockton with deep water has given to 
its people the extremely low freight rate of 65 cents a ton for a 100- 
mile haul. Another advantage possessed by Stockton is that it isa 
freight terminal for two transcontinental railways, an advantage 
possessed by but two other cities in California, namely, San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. The combination of tide water and trans- 
continental railroad terminals is shared by but one other city in the 
State, and that is San Francisco, 




















TurRNING SKIM MILK TO A PROFIT. Photo. by Tibbetts. 














Tue Testa Coat Mines, ALAMEDA AND SAN JoaguiIN COUNTIES. 
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The question of cheap fuel has been solved in the discovery of im- 
mense quantities of oil in Kern county at the southern extremity of 
the San Joaquin Valley. This oil is now laid down in Stockton at a 
price which makes it cheaper for fuel than coal at $2.00aton. This 
has invited Eastern capital, and plans have been completed for the 
building of a large oil refinery and a coke plant. The latter industry 
came about through the discovery that certain coal deposits contigu- 
ous to Stockton made an excellent coke when burned in conjunction 
with oil. 

Natural gas has been struck in Stockton in large quantities, and 


In THE State Hospitrat GROUNDS. Photo. by We 


is extensively used for lighting, heating and making steam. There 
are at present fourteen gas wells within the corporate limits, and 
others are being drilled. 

To enumerate the factories in Stockton would take much space, but 
those especially worthy of mention outside of her flour mills and har- 
vester works are a tannery, woolen mills, briquette factory, glove 
factory, iron works, a factory for the manufacture of flexible mantels 
for gas burners, a macaroni factory, wineries and ship yards ; most 
of these are among the largest on the Pacific Coast. 

To the southeast of Stockton immense deposits of manganese, used 
in the manufacture of Bessemer steel, have been discovered and de- 
veloped by the Tesla Coal Company. This manganese is 58 per cent 
pure, a purity so high that it easily competes with the Eastern prod- 
uct, and is being shipped across the continent to Eastern steel works 
in carload lots. Near this manganese are extensive deposits of lime 
and clay for making Portland cement, and the manufacture of this 














On THE San Joaquin RIVER. Photos. by Tibbetts. 





Five IN THE MORNING ON THE STOCKTON WATER FRONT. 
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Photo. by Spooner. 
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A new and thoroughly modern 


cement is now going on and 
promises to add considerably to 
the wealth of San Joaquin county 
and the city of Stockton. 

A pottery works has been 
started within the past few 
months, and the clay from which 
the ware is being made is pro- 
nounced to be one of the best for 
the purpose found anywhere. 

It takes more than factories 
and business activity to make a 
city, however. Chasing the dol- 
lar is but a part of the game 
of life. When one is making 
one’s money, it is well if he can 
be living in a community whose 
social life and educational ad- 
vantages are all that they shouid 
be. The people of Stockton have 
much to boast of in this regard. 
They have not been too busy 
to lose sight of those things 
which are essential to the enjoy- 
ment of life. They have not 
neglected to beautify their city. 
There are miles of well paved 
streets lined with beautiful shade 
trees that in midsummer form an 
almost perfect bower with their 
interlocking branches. So dense 
is the shade that a birdseye view 
of the city. makes it look more 
like a heavy forest of shade trees 
than the hustling manufactur- 
ing and commercial city it is. 
It is not one or two favored 
streets that are thus shaded, but 
every residence street in the city 
is equally lined with splendid 
gum, acacia and other shade 
trees. 

Peeping out from the dense 
foliage, and set like gems in 
fields of amethyst are the homes 
of the people. It is doubtful if 
there is a city of its size any- 
where having a larger number of 
beautiful homes. Take a car- 
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Tue County Court Hovse. Photos. by McCullagh. 
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riage and drive through ten miles of streets, and it is doubtful if 
you will be able to tell when you have finished which street im- 
pressed you most fav orably. Nearly every home 
is built on architectu ral lines, prettily painted 
and surround ed by a well kept lawn 
filled with palms, oleanders, 
flowering shrubs and plants. 
Nearly every home has a rose vine 


Wuere “Czar” Reep Once TavuGut SCHOOL IN STOCKTON. McCullagh, Photos. 


running over the corner of the house, and when these roses are in 
bloom the sight reminds one of the statement of a famous London 
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auctioneer, who, fearing he had praised too highly the place he was 
selling, said: ‘*‘ But, ladies and gentlemen, this beautiful estate has 
two drawbacks, which I feel I must mention—-they are the noise of 
the nightingale and the litter of the rose leaves.”’ 

A city which pays so much attention to the streets and homes must 
necessarily lack nothing in the architecture of its public buildings, 
and the equipment of its schools. Stockton has public buildings 
costing one and a half million dollars. Its court-house is one of the 
finest in the State and is situated in the very business center of the 
city. Its public library building is one of the most beautiful bits of 
architectnre of the kind to be found anywhere. It has a State hos- 
pital for the insane which is the largest institution of the kind in the 
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A SrockTon SCHOOL AND SOME OF THE SCHOLARS. Photo. by McCullagh. 


State, and is set in the midst of beautiful grounds. Its St. Joseph’s 
Home is a beautiful hospital for the sick or injured. The government 
is now building a postoffice to cost $200,000, and the city recently 
voted $150,000 in bonds to build a high school. 

Among the many beautiful buildings in Stockton none are more 
impressive than her churches, nearly every denomination being 
represented. 

The public schools have the reputation of being among the very 
best in the State. Nowhere are they surpassed. The course of study 
prepared by the management has been praised in educational centers 
in Europe as well as in America; the teachers are the best that can 
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be obtained, and, most important of all, the good results to the pupil 
are so exceptional as to cause comment upon the part of leading 
educators. 

The city has an electric car system which connects all parts of the 
residence portion with the business center. It has a water supply 
which flows from artesian wells, and the water is clear, pure and 
cold. The streets are lighted with electricity,"and there is an excel- 
lent sewer system. The purity of the water, the excellence of the 
drainage system and the cleanliness of the city have given it the low 
annual death rate of nine per thousand. 

As a means of recreation the people have a theater which is 
modern in every respect, two large picnic groves, three public parks 
and hot mineral baths. These are all accessible by the street cars, 
and are much used by the people. The public parks, which are 
situated in the residence portion of the city, each occupy a single 
block of land and are highly improved. The hot mineral baths are 
one of the natural wonders of the city. The water comes from 
artesian wells at 84° Fahrenheit, and is strongly impregnated with 
sulphur and iron. It flowsinto a great outdoor swimming tank 300 
feet long and 40 feet wide, built of cement, and into smaller tanks 
which are roofed over and enclosed. These baths are, in many 
respects, equal to those in the East and Europe which have become 
world-renowned. 

As an instance of the progressiveness of Stockton reference should 
be made to the Chamber of Commerce, which has an active paying 
membership of 600, and is constantly handling big propositions for 
the good of the community. Through its mediumship the splendid 
resources of Stockton and San Joaquin county are becoming widely 
known throughout the East. The Chamber is working on the theory 
that San Joaquin county contains land, climate and opportunities far 
better than the average, and that once these can be brought to the 
attention of the people of the East, the county will be rapidly filled 
with desirable settlers. , 


























Photo. by Harris & Gray, Chihuae 
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